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ALBONI AND THE PROPHET. 


Axzsont has made her débdt on the stage of the Académie 
Royale de Musique, as Fides, in the Prophete, with as much 
success as attended her first appearance before an English 
audience. Those who remember the first event will readily 
understand the triumphant character of the last. 

“The evening of Friday last at the Opera,’ says the 
Menestrel, “was one long enchantment. The success of 
Mademoiselle Alboni in the Prophtte surpassed every hope, 
The coup d@essai was a coup de maitre, and a new Fides re- 
vealed herself to the Parisian public. The magnificent talent 
of the cantatrice, the exquisite purity of her voice, the pro- 
digies of her, singing, were already well known. Add to all 
these qualities, power, expression, all the faculties of the dra- 
matic artist, a large and majestic accentuation, the most glow- 
ing impulses, accents which proceed from the soul itself, and 
the catalogue of this bold attempt is completed. Madame 
Viardot has found a rival—a rival that satisfies the nicest 
hearer—a rival whom the ear hears in all confidence and all 
certainty. In short, what shall we say? The new Fides was 
admirable from the first scene to the last.- The final morceau 
of the second act, ‘Sois benit, mon fils,’ brought down four 
consecutive rounds of applause. The duet with Bertha in the 
fourth act, and the grand scene with Jean of Leyden in the 
Cathedral, brought down a torrent of bouquets on the stage. 
After this scene, Mademoiselle Alboni was recalled. In the 
prison scene she rose to the sublime. Her cavatina, ‘‘ Comme 
un éclair,” excited thunders of applause and an encore for the 
last movement. The same enthusiasm for the final tableau, 
and at the fall of the curtain a new recall and renewed showers 
of bouquets. Mademoiselle Alboni carried away a whole 
garden.” 

“Thus the departure of Madame Viardot will not have 
deprived us of the chef-d’euvre of Meyerbeer; and while our 
first Fides, that energetic Fides, with accents so passionate, 
with tones so powerful, occupies the attention of the Prussian 
dilettanti, another Fides, not less dramatic, and an enchanting 
singer in the bargain, lavishes upon us the treasures of her 
vocalisation.”” 

Speaking of the same event La Revue et Gazette Musicale 
says: ‘‘ Assuredly there are some who still maintain that it is 
impossible; and we are altogether of their opinion. How 
could such an idea come into the head of any body, to let arf 
Italian cantatrice—a cantatrice for the Concert room par 
excellence—whv scarcely knows our language, who has never 
appeared on our stage except in the provinces, make her 
debut at the Opera in a work like the Prophete, in a part like 
that of Fides? How would you have a foreigner learn this 
part in a few days, with few rehearsals, to enable her to sing 
and act it; and, if by chance, she essayed it, how could you 
expect her to succeed? We own such reasoning cannot be 
confuted—it is absolutely impossible.” 








* And yet, if we have not been dreaming, the attempt was 
made, and the fact accomplished on Friday evening as the 
simplest and most natural thing in the world. Must we 
conclude from this that nothing is good, certain, and easy, but 
what is impossible? No. But we must render hémage to 
the audacity of an idea which found in Alboni the instrument 
the most marvellously supple and docile, and intelligence the 
most extraordinary to execute it.” 

“In all we were going to say we place apart Madame 
Viardot, who has made of the part of Fides what every one 
knows; who drew it from her heart as Meyerbeer from his 
genius. No parallel—no opposition where all is different. 
In other times it was a constant habit in the Comedie Francaise 
for artists who had few qualities in common to play the same 
parts alternately. Who does not recollect Talma and Lafont, 
Mdlle. Leverd and Mdlle. Mars playing the same parts in 
turn? If there be any who flatter themselves that Madame 
Viardot will suffer from the success of Alboni, we certify that 
they are in error, and that the great cantatrice would herself 
applaud the new Fides, if she could be present at a perform- 
ance of the Prophete. Therefore let us say nothing of 
Madame Viardot: her glory and her talent are equally 
beyond depreciation.” 

‘« Picture to yourself, if you can, the universal curiosity for 
the first entry of Alboni. How will she have disguised her 
face to give it a maternal appearance? She appears, and it is 
seen with pleasure that she has not disguised it at all. She 
has retained her handsome, fresh, aud laughing physiognomy, 
and has trusted to her embonpoint to indicate the requisite 
motherly aspect. She has no other expression in her smile 
but one of benevolence, and this will be the distinctive feature 
she impresses in the whole part. She will be the good, the 
mild, the simple Fides, as long as the exigencies of the drama 
require it. The sentiment of hatred and vengeance will not 
awake themselves in her, until the praises of him whom she 
believes to be the murderer of her son shall resound in her 
ears through the aisles of the Cathedral of Munster. Then 
she will be grand and terrible ; but until then she will always 
remain the gentle Fides, whether supporting with simple 
naiveté the request of Bertha to Oberthal; whether blessing 
Jean for having preferred her to his future bride, in the mag- 
nificent arioso, which ig her cantique d’actions de grace ; or 
whether she solicits, from the inhabitants of Munster, alms 
for a poor mother to buy a mass for a departed son.” 

“ The fresh and laughing face of Fides has now become 
pale and sad. Her eyes are reddened by tears; her apparent 
calm, even her immobility, add to the impression produced by 
her grief. Her gestures are rare, but always natural and well 
studied. Before the prophet, in face of her son, who denies 
his mother, her nature, mild, placid, resigned, becomes sub- 
lime with astonishment and indignation. Her eye—an eye 
that speaks—expresses all she feels, and her slightest gestures, 
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her slightest movements, are in perfect harmony with her 
looks.” 

“« We have as yet spoken only of the acting of Alboni, 
because on that point alone was there any doubt. Well, then, 
she acted as if she had done nothing else but act all her life. 
Some doubts also existed about her pronunciation. Well, 
then, she pronounced as if she had been French and not 
Italian. As to her voice—as to her singing—it is hardly, 
perhaps, worth the trouble to say that she was worthy of her- 
self, and did not descend from her usual eminence. If her 
voice be wanting in that nervous and boisterous energy which 
brings with it such prodigious effects, she has, in revenge, an 
ample volume of mellowness and sweetness which eternally 
charm, and agility which almost charms without surprising, so 
facile and velvetty is her execution. ‘ Her voice,’ said some 
one present, ‘is of that rich and downy stuff of which are 
made those carpets in which the foot sinks up to the ancle.” 

** Now we leave you to imagine what was the result of this 
essay. Success immense and continuous; acclamations ; 
bouquets en masse ; encore for the stretto of the air of the 
fifth act ; recalls, and everything that follows. 

‘* We are sure we are not mistaken in affirming that Alboni 
experienced a stronger emotion on Friday evening than ever 
she experienced before in her life—stronger than on the occa- 
sion of her first début—stronger than any that may be re- 
served for her for the future. Yet her voice was but very 
slightly influenced in the first act, and, little by little, from 
moment to moment, from scene to scene, all her power was 
restored to her.” 

“This reprise of the Prophete may be accounted a second 
first representation.” 

The intelligent critics of La Musique (late La France 
Musicale) give the following elaborate account of this im- 
portant event :— 

“The only novelty at the Opera has been the appearance 
of Mdlle. Alboni in the Prophéte.” 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Novetry is not at present the order of the day at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The past week supplies us with nothing 
new to gratify our readers. But although nothin new has 
been done lately, great are the notes of preparation which 
proceed from Mr. Lumley’s establishment. All the world is 
astir with curiosity to know what Mons. Scribe has done with 
Shakspere’s poetry,and what Mons. Halevy has done with Mons. 
Seribe’s adaptation of Shakspere. Scribe arrived in town on 
Thursday, and attended the rehearsal of La Tempesta. The 
scene painters are hard at work, and Mr. Lumley is deter- 
mined to rival Macready’s scenic efforts of eighteen hundred 
and something, when The Tempest was so magnificently got 
up at Covent Garden. 

The performance on Saturday consisted of the repeat of 
the Puritani, with select ballet entertainments, in which there 
is nothing we find necessary to record. 

Tuesday the Nozze di Figaro was given, and this again 
calls for no especial remark. Neither did the ballet per- 
formance include anything to demand particular note. Only 
Carlotta danced—and Carlotta is everlastingly new. 

Thursday, of course, involved a longitudinous performance. 
First came a-selection from Lucia di Lammermoor for Miss 
Catherine Hayes and Mr. Sims Reeves. Then followed the 
Barbiere, its last performance this season in consequence of 
&c., &c., in which Sontag created the usual enthusiasm—but 
in Rode more than in Rossini—and thereby rode, as it were, 
on the topmost pinnacle of popular favor, 





The ballet diversions, or prolusions, were selections from 
Les Trois Graces, and the Plaisirs d’hiver. 


A GRAND morning concert was given on Monday, in which 
the whole strength of the company was engaged, The 
programme was one of unusual interest and variety. The 
introduction of Beethoven’s magnificent sympony in E flat, 
the Eroica, which was performed entire, gave solidity to the 
concert, while the very able and effective manner in which it 
was played was highly creditable to the band and its talented 
conductor, Mr. Balfe, who gave the times of each movement 
with the utmost accuracy, and directed the execution with 
unfailing judgment and precision. The symphony occupied 
exactly three-quarters of an hour in performance, but its 
unceasing flow of rich and beautiful ideas took away all feeling 
of prolixity, and we are satisfied that not one real lover of 
music among the audience found it a bit too long, The band 
also played the overtures to Euryanthe and Faniska.. The 
latter, perhaps the finest of Cherubini’s dramatic preludes, 
was rendered with great spirit, and the time indicated by 
Mr. Balfe for the allegro, though somewhat quicker than 
usual, if the effect may be admitted as a test, was precisely 
what the composer intended. 

Madame Sontag, the vocal star of the concert, exhibited 
her talent in a great variety of pieces. She began with the 
ballad of ‘‘Home, sweet home,” which she sang with true sim- 
plicity of expression, and was compelled to repeat the last 
verse. Her next performance was a Swiss air, accompanied 
by the chorus, written expressly for her by Herr Eckert, a 
German musician of reputation and talent. In the present 
composition Herr Eckert has rather aimed at affording Madame 
Sontag an opportunity for displaying her vocal facility, than at 
any musical depth of originality, The Swiss air resembles many 
other Swiss airs, but the ornamental passages are graceful, and 
the subdued accompaniment of the chorus, which sustains the 
harmony, is very pretty. Madame Sontag sang it to perfec- 
tion; nothing could be more piquant, finished and captivating ; 
she was again encored and repeated the whole. Weber's 
grand aria, ‘Ocean, thou mighty monster,” (in German), and 
Haydn’s “On mighty pens,” from the Creation, (in English), 
were the other efforts of Madame Sontag. The latter, known 
to be one of her most impressive performances of sacred music, 
was néver more thoroughly appreciated than on the present 
occasion. 

There were four grand selections of concerted music, with 
chorus, in which the principal singers respectively took part. 
The first, consisting of the ‘ Gloria,” ‘ Qui tollis,” and 
another movement, from Beethoven’s Mass in C, was.a highly 
satisfactory performance. The second comprised the sestet 
and chorus, with polonaise, from Spohr’s Faust, This would 
have fared better with more careful rehearsal. Spohr’s music 
is too elaborate to be trifled with, and has nothing in common 
with the Italian operatic style of composition, The other two 
full pieces were a scene from Gluck’s Armida, and a fragment 
of the finale, (not the whole, as the bills announced) to the 
first act of Spontini’s Vestale. Gluck’s scene is. not a very 
favourable specimen of his manner, and the selection from 
Spontini, even had its merits been of a higher order, came too 
late in the concert to produce any effect. 

The miscellaneous vocal morceaux gave all the principals 
of the establishment an opportunity of shining. Mdlle, 
Parodi displayed great energy of style in Nicolini’s air, ‘Il 
braccio mio,” one of the only unforgotten things that bears 
his name. Miss Catherine Hayes sang the ballad of 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen” with charming taste and expression, 
and was loudly encored. (Mr, Sims Reeves obtained and 
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@eserved the same compliment for the genial spirit.he infused 
into Purcell’s air, with chorus, ‘‘ Come if you dare” (King 
Arthur); and in conjunction’ with Miss Hayes gave the 
duet, “* Dolce offerta,” from Guillaume Tell—a most efficient 
performance on both sides. The two Italian tenors of the 
company, Signor Calzolari. and Baucarde, had both an air. 
Signor Calzolari chose Donizetti’s ‘ Alma adorata cara,” and 
exhibited his usual fluency of execution; he was encored. 
Signor Baucarde, although labouring under a slight cold, did 
not fail in the plaintive aria, ‘‘ Nel furor della tempesta,” to 
display that warmth of expression and graceful delivery for 
which he has been justly praised. Two trios for male voices— 
the buffo trio for basses, “ Vedi quell’ uom,” from Ricci’s 
Chiaradi Rosenberg, by Signori Coletti, Belletti and Lablache, 
and a trio for tenors, from Rossini’s Amida, by Signori 
Baucarde, Calzolari and Mr. Sims Reeves—were both very 
successful, and besides the pleasure they afforded, were 
instrumental in displaying to advantage the vocal strength of 
the company. The terzetto for three soprani, ‘‘ Al tuo 
materno sen,” from Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, by Madame 
Sontag, Madame Giuliani, and Mdlle. Parodi, was also an 
agreeable and effective display of vocal talent; but the grand 
trio in F, from Beethoven’s Fidelio, by the two last named 
ladies and Signor Belletti, did not go so well as we could have 
desired. Beethoven’s music, like Spohr’s, is too elaborate to 
be trifled with, and, like Sphor’s, has nothing in common with 
the Italian opera style. Unless carefully prepared and 
executed con ainore, such compositions had better be omitted 
altogether. If it be worth while to introduce them in public, 
it is worth while to study them efficiently. Herr Muller, a 
barytone, who does not belong to Mr. Lumley’s troupe, 
attempted Mozart’s ‘‘ Qui sdegno” (Zl Flauto Magico), but 
not being able to sing the lower notes he was compelled to 
alter the melody in certain places, which did not improve it. 
Signor Lorenzo sang ‘‘ La Calunnia,” from the Barbiere, 
witl,an emphasis of voice and an emphasis of gesture that 
were equally original. Mdlle. Ida Bertrand, the successful 
new contralto, did not attempt a solo, but was highly 
efficient in a duet from Mercadante’s La Vestale with Miss 
Catherine Hayes. 

- The concert was not over till past six o’clock. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to insist that it was much too long. 
The selection was so well varied, however, and betrayed so 
decided a tendency to encourage the right sort of feeling in 
musical matters, that there was little room for complaint. 
The house was crowded in every part. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

Tux performances of the past se’nnight have been nothing 
more than repetitions. The success of the //uguenots is still 
patamount; and every night it is given the theatre is filled to 
the ceiling. On Saturday and Thursday it was repeated, and 
will be performed to-night for the fifth time. 

‘ The entertainments on Tuesday were the first act of Norma 
and the whole of Der Freischtitz. 

- Ronconi has arrived, and is announced to appear in Verdi's 
Nabucodonosor. Signor Ronconi has no greater admirer than 
ourselves, but if we must needs admire him through the 
spectacles of Verdi, our admiration will be strongly neutralised. 
Highly as we esteem Signor Ronconi’s dramatic and lyric 
genius, we have no desite to witness their exposition through 
the medium of young Verdi’s music. No vocalist has a larger 
and more varied répertoire than Signor Ronconi, and why he 
should be ‘driven to select the worst opera of the worst com- 
poser in Italy we cannot comprehend. The subscribers of 





Her Majesty’s Theatre—the fashionables who fostered the 
rising genius of young Italy, and upheld him through good 
and ill report—having been gorged with him usque ad nauseam, 
are beginning to repudiate him, and pant for healthier strains; 
it is not, therefore, to be imagined that the subscribers to the 
Royal Italian Opera, who are feasted with Mozart, Rossini, 
Weber, Auber, and Meyerbeer, would put up with Sir Unison 
and the Knight of Pom-Crash. Verily, no; Verdi will get 
his quietus in one night, as he did two seasons ago, and hide 
his diminished head, and for ever hide it. Let not Ronconi 
fancy that even his magnificent talents can render the music 
of Verdi acceptable to the frequenters of Covent Garden. 
Twenty Ronconis could not make the composer of Ernani 
popular at the Royal Italian Opera. The directors have 
taught the public better than that. But surely Ronconi has 
characters enough in his répertoire which belong to the works 
of the ‘‘ masters,” without having recourse to the Nabuco- 
donosor of ‘‘ Maestro” Verdi. We grant that his perform- 
ance of the part is one of his chefs-d’euvre ; but would that 
be sufficient for a whole night’s infliction of listening to 
wretched music? We trust that Signor Ronconi, in con- 
sidering his own reputation, will also consult the public ears, 
and revert to his répertoire with a little less selfishness. If 
he persist in Verdi—why, then, we see no possible use to be 
derived from his accession to the Covent Garden company. 
We set our faces entirely against the introduction of Young 
Italy to this theatre. 

On Thursday next, the Roberto il Diavolo will be produced, 
more powerfully cast than ever it has yet been. Grisi plays 
Alice; Castellan, Isabella; Formes, Bertram; Mario, Ram- 
baud; and Tamberlik, Robert. Massol, Tagliafico, Polonini, 
Rommi, Soldi, Lavia, &c., are included in the list of per- 
formers. 

Ronconi was to have appeared to-night; his appearance, 
however, is postponed for a few days. 


THE MISSES BIRCH’S CONCERT. 

Tuese talented and well known sisters, gave a concert on 
Wednesday evening at the Hanover Square Rooms, which 
were crowded in every part. There wasa grand orchestra 
led by Mr. Willy, and conducted by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
which began the concert with a very excellent performance of 
Mendelssohn’s overture to a Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The Misses Birch opened their performance with a pretty 
duet of Wallace, called ‘‘ May Morning,” which pleased every 
body, as much by its own simplicity as by the charming 
manner in which it was sung. Miss Birch found full play for 
the quality and power of her superb soprano voice, in the grand 
scena of Agnes in Der Freischutz, which she sang with great 
energy and feeling; it was warmly applauded. This was 
appropriately preceded by the tenor scena of Max, “‘ Thro’ 
the forest,” a composition in every way its equal, and sung 
with the right sort of feeling, by Mr. Lockey. 

Miss Eliza Birch’s first solo was the ‘* Dove sono,” from the 
Nozze di Figaro, an air well suited to her voice, which is a 
sweet and full soprano, and her agreeably unaffected style of 
singing. 

Signor Marras contributed his talent, both as a singer and 
composer, to the first part of the concert.. A well written trio, 
“ Piu nel sono,” from his pen, sung by Miss Birch, Signor 
Marchesi, (a low barytone of more than ordinary promise), 
and Signor Marras himself, proved very effective ; while in the 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” Signor Marras displayed that 
expressive Italian style of singing, the secret of which he 
knows so_ well. 
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The other vocal features were an air by Cimarosa, sung with 
great spirit by Frederick Lablache; Morlacchi’s ‘ Notte 
tremenda,” which brought back to us agreeably the beautiful 
contralto voice of Madame F. Lablache, too seldom heard ; 
and the “O luce di quest anima,” sung by Miss Catherine 
Hayes, in the most brilliant manner. The Concert- Stick 
of Weber, executed with the best intentions by Miss Clara 
Loveday, and Richardson’s extraordinary Russian hymn, with 
extraordinary variations, played by himself, in his best style, 
were the solo instrumental attractions. 

We should have mentioned among the vocol pieces an aria 
of Paer’s, cleverly sung by Mr. Whitworth. 

The first part terminated with Weber’s brilliant Jubilee 
overture. 

In}the secoud part Miss Dolby and Mr. H. Phillips both 
made their appearance, the first with the page’s song from the 
Huguenots, ‘‘ Nobil signor,” the last with his own ballad, 
‘¢ Shall I, wastynge in despair ;’’ both artists were received 
with the warmth due to their talents. 

Mr. Henry Blagrove also made his appearance in the 
second part, in a duet for pianoforte and violin, with Miss 
Clara Loveday,—a composition calculated to show off advan- 
tageously the mechanism of two brilliant performers, but in 
which Messrs. Herz and De Beriot have ingeniously managed 
to deprive some of the charming melodies in Auber’s Fiancée 
of all their simplicity and half their beauty. 

Two Scotch songs deserve notice as sweet specimens of 
natural ballad singing—the ‘“ Lass o’ Gowrie,” by Miss Eliza 
Birch, and “ Bonnie Dundee,” by Miss Dolby. 

We ‘have already hinted in a parenthesis, that Signor 
Marchesi is a vocalist of promise ; and the manner in which 
he sang “‘ Non piu andrai” warrants us in giving the same 
sentiment out of parenthesis. 

Two MS. ballads, sung by Miss Birch—‘ Coralie,” by Mr. 
Linley, and the “ Bird and the Breeze,” by Biletta—were cal- 
culated to add to Miss Birch’s reputation as a singer of MS, 
ballads. Did Signor Biletta forget that Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
and Molique have all set the ‘‘ Flieg’ voglein” to music, or has 
he boldly attempted to measure swords with them? If the 
former, good: if the latter, good! Still we must own, three 
to one are perilous odds, clever as is Signor Biletta without 
denial. 

Why should we speak of Glover's duet, ‘‘ What are the wild 
waves saying,” if not to record that it was beautifully sung by 
Miss Birch and Miss Dolby? Why should we again mention 
the Orchestra, with its Conductor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, unless 
to record that it brought the concert to an end, with a spirited 
performance of one of the marches from Mendelssohn’s 
A Midsummer Night's Dream? we say one of the marches, 
because Bottom’s march, which, though a small march, and a 
short march, as a march humorous and a march characteristic 
of Bottom, is too often overlooked, in speaking of these 
immortal musical illustrations to an immortal poem. 

Why should we add anything more than just so many 
words as will explain? we have nothing more to add, except 
that the concert of the Misses Birch gave that entire satisfac- 
tion to their patrons and admirers, which we are quite certain 
it was the first wish of the charming young artists to secure, 





MISS* DOLBY AND MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S CONCERT 


_ Tuts best of benefit concerts took place on Tuesday morning 
in the Hanover Square Rooms. The programme, as was 
usual with these excellent artists, was composed of the best 
materials, We cite it at length, since it is worthy of place 





in the columns of any journal devoted to the interest: -of 

music. Wi 

PART I. 

Overture (Zgmont) ocr © © © © © © © £) @ Beethoven. 

Duetto, “Bella imago,” Miss Dolby and Signor Mar- 
hesi Rossini. 

Mercadante. 


Mozart. 
Mercadante, 


iss Catherine 
Mozart. 
Mendelssohn. 


Meyerbeer. 


SUN Sh Gee ee ke ke er a Yh ed 
Ceisnenhe: D minor, pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. | 
Romance, “ Parmi les pleurs” (Les Huguenots), Miss 

Dolby. oss iéisece Me, btng zieshs sited 
Quintetto. Sento, oh Dio” (Cost fan Tutte). Miss 

Catherine Hayes, Miss Dolby, Signor M 

Signor Marchesi, and Mr. Smythson. . 


PART II. 
Aria, “Tanti affetti’ (Za Donna del Lago), Miss 
PR is | 02849 a i ks We A ee ee 
First Movement of Concerto, violin, Mr. H. C. Cooper . 
Aria,  Vedro mentr’io sospiro” (Le Nozze di Figaro), 
Signor Marchesi. . . 2 ee 6 eee 
Duets, “The Sabbath Morn,” and “The Harvest 
Field,” Miss Catherine Hayes and Miss Dolby. ... 
Serenade, Study in A major, and Galop, pianoforte, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper. . . . «+ + +s + + « Lindsay Sloper, 
Irish ballad, “Silent, O Moyle,” and Scotch ‘song; 
* Bonnie Dundee,” Miss Dolby . & FIM Be 
Quartetto, “I Poveretti,” Miss C. Hayes, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Benson, and Signor Marchesi. . . « « « 
Instrumental Finale. . . . 


Mozart. 
Overture (Faust). . 


tia. 


The cavatina of Mercadante, the romance from the Huguenots 
(that of Valentine in the second act), and the national airs, 
Irish and Scotch, form the catalogue of pieces'in: styles suf 
ficiently opposed to prove Miss Dolby’s talent is various as it 
is finished. She sang all in her best manner, and was com- 
pelled to repeat one of the national airs. 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper, in the second concerto of Mendelssohn, 
selected one of the most difficult works in the repertory of the 
pianoforte. But that he had not overrated his. powers was 
shown by the admirable manner in which he both read and 
executed it; perfect mechanism fulfilling all that poetical 
conception suggested. The orchestral accompaniments were 
exceedingly well played, under the experienced direction of 
Mr, Benedict. The compositions of his own introduced by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper are elegant and finished specimens of his 
talents as a writer. The last, somewhat modestly styled a 
“ Galop,” but in reality a very difficult toceato in the modern 
style, was executed with remarkable precision and brilliancy, 
and re-demanded. ; 

Miss Catherine Hayes and Miss Dolby sang the two duets 
of Mendelssohn to perfection. They belong to the post- 
humous set of three, and are among the happiest specimens 
of those treasures of fugitive thought bequeathed by the 
lamented master to the music of the chamber. 

The beautiful larghetio of Mozart was just suited to the 
graceful and passionate playing of Signor Piatti; and: Mr, 
G. H. Cooper gave a modern vigour and sentiment to the 
square-cut themes and passages of old Viotti. 

Signor Biletta’s new quartet is deserving of special notice, 
not only as a very clever piece of vocal part writing, butas a 
composition of genial spirit and considerable dramatic chas 
racter. It was exceedingly well sung on this occasion, and 
was warmly received, but we think it would be found still 
more effective on the stage. ’ 

It is unnecessary to enter into further details; we may 
therefore conclude with saying, that the Hanover-square 
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Rooins were crowded with a brilliant and fashionable audience, 
and tbat every one seemed thoroughly satisfied with the sub- 
stantial and well-varied programme which Miss Dolby and 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper provided. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue most recent productions of the English painters in the 
higher walk of art may be divided, for the purposes of dis- 
crimination and comparison, into two classes, very distinct in 
their style, their merits, their defects, and their treatment. 
The one pursues, in the manner of the Venetian school or of 
Rubens, breadth of colour, vividness of effect, a certain 
amplitude of style which expands nature itself, and exults 
in the brilliancy of strong contrasts, varied by the more subtle 
harmonies of prismatic effects, until it sometimes degenerates 
into confusion or coarseness, and the great principles of 
correct design and elevated meaning are sacrificed to an 
immoderate glow of colour, The other starts from the 
stricter methods of the Tuscan or the German schools, aiming, 
above all things, at expression—sometimes by great vigour of 
form, sometimes by extreme refinement of design and 
execution—more correct in its drawing, moré indifferent to 
the mere.charm of colour, more intent on the idea of the work, 
and liable to faults the most opposite to those of the rival 
artists, ‘since we, find in this exhibition instances in which 
these. qualities are carried to the last excess of dryness, 
hardness, unnatural colour, and a false air of antiquity. The 
former class of painters are, as it were, intoxicated with 
nature, loving her{richness, her variety, her warmth, and 
her abundance ; the latter, restrained by sterner or more 
scientific rules of art, practise an abstemiousness of «ffect and 
a temperance) in. handling, which addresses itself to the nicer 
judgment of a less popular audience. The Colourists are on 
their way. downwards from Venice to Flanders; the Ex- 
pressionists. (if we may coin such a term) are on their way 
backwards from Raphael to Masaccio, and there are some 
among them who seem eager to push on at once to Cimabue. 
Or, to employ more familiar terms of comparison, the former 
elass: pursues the track of Etty, Wilkie in his later manner, 
Calcott,. and Turner—the latter, of somewhat later date 
amongst us, and of more foreign growth, tracks the foutsteps 
of Eastlake or Maclise. 

We do not intend to apply this distinction with rigorous 
accuracy to the artists whose works are this day thrown open 
to the public, for in our times the arts are more affected by the 
bent of individual genius, or by the demands of the public 
taste, than by the theory or practice of any school. But this 
sort of classification may serve to guide us through the exhib- 
ition, and to extract from each class of artists those merits 
for which they deserve notice. The habits of English life are 
not favourable to the grandest productions of art. We have 
no chapels to adorn, no ceilings to people with a host of 
angels, and hardly any walls to support the heroic works of 
high art. But some recent experiments have shown that 
British Artists, when called upon, are by no means incapable 
of producing great gallery or architectural pictures of a high 
order; and they have done it, we must add, at a pecuniary 
sacrifice from very honourable motives. The indirect conse- 
quences of this patronage extended by the nation to the high 
branches of art have not been unfelt, and Mr. Pickersgill’s 
picture of **Samson disarmed” (16) is by no means an in- 
considerable result. The moment is that at which Delilah 
* called for a man to shave off the seven locks” of the Jewish 
hero. The triumph of false love is achieved, and the Philis- 
tine crops the sources of that mysterious strength. It is a 











subject so liable to coarseness and violence that we congratulate 
Mr. Pickersgill on his complete freedom from these defects. 
Etty could not have been trusted with it. The attitude of the 
Delilah is vigorous and original, springing as it were upon the 
vanquished Samson ; the colouring exceedingly rich and _ har- 
monious, the keeping excellent, especially in the left hand 
group of the picture. The women kneeling on the right are 
less essential to the action, and more conventional in their 
attitudes. The scenery is grand and novel—the Syrian day- 
light streams through the jasper columns, and, without any 
excess of local imitation, there is a power of association in 
the details of the East, to which the elder artists were total 
strangers. In this respect Mr. Roberts has rendered great 
service to his brother artists, by the fidelity of his own deline- 
ations. Asa powerful contrast to this work, and an example 
of the abuse of those resources which Mr. Pickersgill has 
skilfully employed, we turn with reluctance to Mr. Armitage’s 
‘‘ Aholibah” (486). There, too, the recent discoveries of the 
palaces of Nineveh have suggested a more lively portraiture of 
Babylonian splendour, and the mere scene, though with little 
artistic merit, might escape criticism. But the subject of the 
picture—an impersonation of the coarsest. metaphors of pro 
phetic imprecation—and the reality given to the impure desires 
of the condemned cities, which the names of Aholah and 
Aholibah conveyed in the language of Ezekiel—imply a depra- 
vity of taste, and have found a pruriency of execution, which 
do no credit to Mr. Armitage. We regret, that after the 
merited success of his cartoons this picture should have 
appeared, to the great injury of his reputation, but the sooner 
Aholibah ceases to gloat upon “her Chaldeans, portrayed 
with vermilion,” the better it will be for himself and the pub- 
lic; nor can we allow a certain amount of power to be pleaded 
in extenuation of offences against taste, propriety, and 
judgment. 

Mr. Frost continues to deal pleasantly with his Dryads and 
Oceanides, but with no material advance in strength of execu- 
tion or originality of design. His larger picture, ‘‘ The Dis- 
arming of Cupid” (15), painted for Prince Albert, is less 
effective than the ‘‘ Andromeda” (304), but Mr. Frost has a 
charming power of treating these subjects with grace and re- 
finement. Perhaps the absence of passion and force enables 
him to surmount what a bolder artist might fail in; but he 
wants variety, and runs some risk of falling into that class of 
artists who pass their lives in repeating one picture. 

Mr. Patten exhibits two works which will not raise his 
reputation: the ‘* Susannah and the Elders” (38) is a feeble 
and theatrical repetition of an odious subject, undeservedly 
conspicuous; and though his smaller picture of ‘‘ Bacchus 
discovering the use of the Grape” (446) is less objectionable 
in composition, it wants distinctness and simplicity. Of a 
much higher character is Mr. Brocky’s small round picture, 
“A Nymph” (133,) at the end of the great room. It has 
the crispness of Paul Veronese—the child playing on the 
Nymph’s bosom is all action and gaiety, the flesh tints are in 
excellent keeping with the golden hue of the picture, and we 
hold it to be one of the best pieces in the collection. In a 
style not dissimilar we may place Mr. Uwin’s “ Pysche”—a 
small but elegant and classical contribution not unworthy of 
his graceful pencil. In the same excellent style of colour we 
remarked with great pleasure the pictures by Mr. J. C. Hook, 
“the Pursuit of Francisco di Carrara” (376,) and ‘‘ A Dream 
of Venice” (503) ;—both are remarkable for breadth, purity 
of colour, and judicious arrangement, with a warmth and 
richness of tone evidently derived from a careful study of 
Giorgione, and probably obtained by the successful application 
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of some of the newer vehicles of colour. As we pass on- 
ward from the purely historical to the more dramatic 
works of this class, we cannot but revert to M. de la 
Roche’s ‘‘ Cromwell” as the highest production of its 
kind in this exhibition. It appears there, not strictly 
as one of the works of the year, but as a picture of 
established reputation and European fame. We recommend 
it to the attention of the public—we recommend it to the 
study of our artists. There stands the man, contemplating 
the Royal victim beside him, relentless, crafty, insensible to 
any touch of sentiment or to any restraint of duty. The 
pinched lip, the complacent brow, indicate, that ifin that deed 
of blood there had been one moment of compunction, it passed 
away with the successful daring of the act. Cromwell, face 
to face with that dead Charles, shows no trace of misplaced 
sensibility or affectation. Even the composed austerity of the 
hypocrite is thrown aside. He is the impersonation of vulgar 
power enthroned by audacity and by crime. If that character 
of the Protector be not to the taste of some of our readers, who 
may be under the influence of the judgment which has sought 
of late to deify in Cromwell the man of fraud and of force, that 
is at least the expression stamped on this picture by the great 
artist whose name it bears. The subject is treated with ex- 
traordinary breadth and simplicity—no adventitious jerks of 
colour to disturb the serenity of the composition—no artifices 
to dress up the reality of the scene, but in every part truth, 
depth, and strength of the highest order. 

In point of execution Mr. Ward’s picture of “ James IT. re- 
ceiving the Intelligence of the Landing of William” (350), 
will sustain no comparison with the magnificent treatment of 
De la Roche, and, as a painting, this picture must be ranked 
below some former works of the artist. The composition is 
a little scattered, and the tone of the central figures depressed. 
But, in point of invention, it is full of point and ingenuity. 
Mary of Modena, leaning on the arm of her appaled husband, 
who has just dropped the fatal letter from his hand, and sunk 
back in his fauteuil, points with the energy of a mother and a 
Queen to the Prince of Wales, who plays with the ladies of 
the Court and the lapdogs of his uncle on the right hand. On 
the left, another courtier slinks away. Beside the King, the 
Romish conclave, which disputed it for a year with the genius 
of English liberty, shrinks in dismay. The baffled Jesuit bites 
his lip,—the courtly Adda sighs in his violet robes,—Jeffries 
scowls. In the background, the ladies of the Court, strangely 
intermingled with bearded monks, debauchery and superstition 
side by side, just indicate the wavering loyalty of an orange 
riband, and the carpet of the chamber reminds the spectator 
of the treacherous lilies of France. The personages of the 
picture are evidently portraits, and the subject deserves to 
attract the public interest. 

In a kindred style, but with decreasing power, we arrive 
at Mr. Egg’s “ Peter the Great’s First Interview with Cathe- 
rine” (292), in which the subject is not favourable to the 
artist’s habitual quality of lively action. It is, however, a 
work painted with care and depth, full of colour, without 
exaggeration. The figure of the Russian maiden born for so 
rare a destiny is vigorous, but somewhat inexpressive ; and it 
may be doubted whether the head-quarters of Peter the 
Great ever had the spruceness and elegance of the tent of the 
Marischal de Saxe. Mr. Frith exhibits two pictures, ‘* Sancho 
and the Duchess” (332), and “ A Scene from the Goodnatured 
Man” (543), both painted with great transparency and bril- 
lianey, and, the last especially, with a good deal of playful 
expression. Mr. Elmore, with somewhat higher pretensions 
in point of treatment, has produced two agreeable works from 





Boccacio—a ‘ Griseldis” (312), and ‘The Queen of the 
Day” (526): the former is bright and spirited ; it represents 
the moment when that most tyrannous of husbands comes to 
relieve that perfection of fidelity from her menial toil. The 
popularity of this class of pictures is no doubt a sufficient 
encouragement for the production of them; bat they add 
little to the real knowledge or enjoyment of art, and they run 
some risk of sinking into vulgarity in straining for popular 
interest. Mr. Solomon’s ‘Too truthful” (525), is a degree 
beyond the line of good taste; and the worst authority in 
matters of art is the jest-book. 

Our survey has now led us to the furthest range of those 
artists who can be termed colourists of the historic school, 
omitting, indeed, many names which we pass over for want 
of prominent attraction, and missing some names, such as Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Horsley, who are engaged elsewhere in the 
service of the nation. We shall revert in our next notice to 
the works of those artists who may be regarded as more essen- 
tially painters of expression. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ST. JAMES’S, 

Frencu Prays.—If we were allowed to form our estimate 
of dramatic productions from the mere good intentions of the 
author, the soundness of the morality inculeated by him, and 
the healthy tones of his doctrines, our task would be a com- 
paratively easy one; but such is not the case, The examples 
of the best dramatists of all countries and the public taste, 
which it is the author’s province to captivate to the best of 
his powers, have proved that the foremost consideration in 
such compositions must be to amuse the multitude; their 
instructions being a secondary element, although, to every 
enlightened mind, a most important one, which must be so 
managed as to throw off all appearance of magisterial, clerical, 
or pedagogical interference. In this delicate distinction lies 
the difference between the preacher and the dramatist, so that 
if the latter encroach on the province of the former, the con- 
sequence will inevitably be monotony and tediousness, We 
heartily applaud the good intentions and sound morality of 
Monsieur Augier ; his object is a most legitimate one, and the 
attempt to uphold the sanctity of the domestic hearth entitles 
him to our warmest sympathy and respect. As a comedy, 
Gabrielle will hardly stand minute criticism. The first three 
acts have little to do with the subject matter developed in the 
fourth and fifth acts; they are a sort of preface which would 
have done quite as well for any other denouement. The domestic 
quarrels of Mr. and Madame Tamponet, have little interest, 
and are introduced as a sort of antithesis to a catastrophe 
which we do not apprehend in the least, and of which we have 
scarcely any previous warning. In the fourth act we begin to 
be more interested. Julien (M. Regnier), discovers that he 
has lost the affections of his wife (Mdlle. Nathalie), and that 
his friend Stephane (M. Luguet), has seduced her from her 
duty. Julien turns over in his mind the probable cause of 
this estrangement, and, firm in the conviction of his wife’s 
purity, he resolves to appeal to her sense of honour, 
both as a wife and a mother. The scene in which this is 
done is powerfully written, the arguments employed are 
strongly put and vigorously stereotyped. The author depicts 
the fatal effects of illicit love in apt terms, and presents such a 
loathsome picture of the intercourse of persons whom passion 
may have coupled together under such circumstances, that 4 
violent revulsion ensues; his friend abandons his guilty pur- 
suit, and the wife falls on her knees penitent and convinced, 
The husband craves the wife’s forgiveness for his former 
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neglect, and his triumph is complete. We say that a better 
scene than this we have never seen on the stage, and it will 
amply repay for any monotony of the previous part of the 
play. 
: The acting of the two principal performers, Mdlle, Nathalie 
and Mons. Regnier, was admirable. Mdlle. Nathalie has 
vastly improved since her reception at the 7héatre Francaise. 
There is a vivacity and earnestness in her impersonations 
which arrests and captivates the attention, as was testified in 
the scene with her husband, in which she owns her fault and 
solicits his forgiveness. M. Regnier was excellent as the 
husband. The other parts were sustained by Mdlle. Avenel 
and Messrs. Luguet, Tourillon, and a Mdlle. Tetard, a little 
child, who spoke gracefully the few words allotted to her, 
Monsieur .Lafont has repeated. several of his favourite 
characters, and has been warmly received by the public. He 
is, if possible, more inimitably humourous than ever. 
J. pe C 








MUSICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 
Tue following letter appeared in the Times of yesterday :— 


“ Sir,—In these days, when ‘ University abuses’ are the cry, 
there are few which escape the notice of the public and the denun- 
ciation of the public press. There is one, however, which I do 
not think has yet been animadverted upon—the absence of our 
Professor of Music, Sir H. R. Bishop, from his chair. This absence 
of professors is, unfortunately, of too frequent occurrence to cause 
much remark, but when we see advertisements in the daily papers 
announcing that that functionary is engaged in the delivery of 
courses of lectures at the Polytechnic Institution and Whittington 
Club, it certainly seems odd that, if he does lecture anywhere, it 
should not be in fulfilment of his infinitely more honourable and 
important office here, rather than to the indiscriminate audiences 
of the above institutions ; particularly as I learn that on entering 
on his Professorship he expressed his intention of delivering regular 
courses of lectures. I do not know whether he is one of those 
wise men for whom, according to the proverb, a word is sufficient ; 
I hope he is, and remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Oxford, May 15. Musicus OxonieEnsis.” 


The absence of functionaries is, unfortunately, not the only 
evil connected with musical professoriats. We have no time 
to enter into the subject, but propose, unless interrupted by 
other matter of immediate interest, to devote some articles to 
its consideration. 





REVIEWS. 
The Busy Bee Polka,—Wesszt and Co., 229, Regent Street. 


Tuts is the most brilliant, lively, and tuneful Polka we 
have seen for some months past, and possesses that great 
desideratum for popularity, that even in the hands of a per- 
former of most moderate pretensions, it cannot fail to produce 
a pleasing and sparkling effect. 





MUSICAL ENIGMA. 
THE FIVE DAYS OF THE YEAR, 

My first it is St. David's day, 
Tune your Welsh harps, a merry air to play! 
My second’s the 2nd of June, 
When the nightingale sings his pleasant tune; 
My third is the 1st of September, 
As the sportsman will doubtless remember ; 
The 4th of April, number four— 
(We will not be bored with many days more ) 
The 4th of March, the last we bring, 
All these five days shall make us dance and sing. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Orera Comiqus.—Mr. Mitchell’s talented troupe will bave 
given three performances in Manchester when this appears in your 
columns—the last (on Friday night) we shall not be able to report 
for this week’s number. Being passionately fond of opera, whether 
national or foreign, and having such rare opportunities here for 
indulging our taste, we were anxious to be present at all the three 
operas, and were also curious to see how this, the first production 
of French opera in Manchester, in French, and by French artistes, 
would be patronized. We were well pleased to see a fairly-filled 
pit, and a full dress circle (upper circle and galleries were nearly 
empty) on Monday, the opening night. The operas selected were 
all Auber’s ; the first, “ Les Diamans dela Couronne ;” the second, 
“Le Domino Noir ;” the third, “Fra Diavolo.” It is our belief 
the last will prove the most attractive of the three, from it being 
better known, and the music being more popular ; still, there was a 
better house on Monday than we anticipated ; and the audience 
must, a good portion of them, have understood French well, to 
enjoy the points in the dialogue as they evidently did. We were 
delighted with the whole affair ; there was nothing extravagant or 
astonishing, but much to delight and please. Madlle. Charton, of 
course, stands out from the rest of the company as a star of great 
brilliancy, if not of the first water; her figure and face are very 

repossessing, to begin with ; her voice is of excellent quality, and 
bet vocalization most exquisitely finished and refined. We are of 
good old Mrs. Malaprop’s opinion about comparisons—still it 
is neither odious or unjust to say, that Mdlle. Charton reminded 
us of Jenny Lind in voice, and Sontag in the delicacy and grace 
of her ornaments. Of course we do not mean that Mdlle. Charton’s 
voice has either the silvery brilliancy of the one, or the mellifluent 
purity ofthe other, still she has a charm of her own that belongs to 
neither of those eminent prime donne. As an actress her talent is 
first-rate. Indeed, this French opera company has convinced us 
that, as comic actors, they are unapproached. We remember not 
liking French tragedy when Rachel was here, some few years ago 
(great as Rachel herself was—we thought her, and think her still, 
the greatest tragic actress we ever saw), on account of the sing- 
song delivery of their tragic verse, and stilted tone of most of the 
actors. There is none of this in the Opera Comique: the dialogue 
is delivered with all that point and piquancy of style in which the 
French are “to the manner born.” Then they are the best 
dressers for the stage in the world. In their dress, and attention 
to all subordinate parts of a performance, our English actors and 
stage managers would do well to take a lesson from their French 
brethren. 

We cannot sayso much in praise of the Crown Diamonds as a 
“ grand opera,” as it has been unjustly called. The clever author 
of Za Muette de Portici must not rest his fame on either Les 
Diamans de la Couronne or Le Domino Noir. Neither can we 
congratulate Mons. Scribe on his libretto. A more wild or 
improbable tale than that a Queen of Portugal, about to be crowned, 
should associate with a band of coiners in the Estremadura moun- 
tains for the purpose of getting the crown diamonds copied—to 
replace the real with false—for the sake of her exhausted treasury, 
one would think too much even for a French audience. So it is, 
however, and Auber does not seem to have derived any very 
brilliant inspiration from his subject; for, melodial as Auber 
generally is, there is scarcely a bit in the whole of the Crown 
Diamonds that dwells in the memory, except the chorus of coiners 
(which is striking and characteristic), and the somewhat common- 
place “galop” tune that occurs in the overture, and afterwards as 
a sort of accompaniment to a concerted piece in the opera.* The 
orchestra on this occasion was the usual theatrical one, with some 
useful additions in both wind and string departments, ably led by 
Mr. C. A. Seymour, and sensibly conducted by Mons. Hansens. 
The overture is of the noisy modern French school—in our opinion, 
unworthy Auber’s reputation. It was very fairly played, saving 





* When our correspondent is more familiar with Auber’s music, he will retract 
these hurried opinions.—Ep. 
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the horn and cornet deparment. The gentleman who plays the 
latter instrument seems more at home in solo playing than in his 
orchestral parts. From what we said of Madlle. Charton at the 
commencement, it will be supposed that the rest of the company 
are not first-rate vocalists, any one of them; still, they are all 
respectable—all painstaking and correct—so that the perform- 
ance went smoothly from beginning to end. Madlle. Charton, 
indeed, pleased her audience at first ; and, as the opera 
proceeded, it was evident she grew more and more in favour 
from the increasing bursts of applause bestowed on all her 
yocal efforts, from her “Oui, c’est moi,” on her entrance, 
to the pathetic solo “Je suis femme, je suis Reine.” She was 
loudly called for at the close of the opera. On receiving the cus- 
tomary floral tributes, she goodnaturedly would persist in sharing 
them with Mdlle. Guichard, and the audience gave her another 
distinct round of applause for it. We were on the whole very 
much pleased with Mdlle. Charton, and think more highly of your 
able critic, “* J. pz C.” now that we have seen and heard Mr. 
Mitchell’s company. Mdlle. Guichard, as Diana, did what she had 
to do in the duets and concerted musie respectably and well. M. 
Lac was very earnest and graceful as Don Henrique ; he sings well 
and correctly, though not gifted with such a tenor voice as some 
that we have heard on the Italian boards ; the same may be said 
of M. Soyer. The best male voice, as it appeared to us, was the 
bass, M, Buguet ; the weakest, M. Chateaufort ; the former would 
have been very good indeed but for a slight nasal quality. The 
concerted music and chorusses all went fairly for the numbers, but 
appeared deficient in force and power. The most effective scenes 
in the opera were those where Don Henrique and the disguised 
princess are together in the coiners’ cave in the first act, and the 
same two in the Castle of Combra in the second. We shall not 
soon forget the arch way in which Mdlle. Charton replied to the 
inquisitive lover in the first “ C’est mon secret,” or her proud look 
as in the second as she uttered, ‘Moi! votre majtresse !” but she 
was very charming throughout. The dresses were very appro- 
priate, each costume being so complete, that the individual actors 
miglit have walked out of the canvas of a picture of the time; 
this we noticed to be carried ont to the greatest minutiz ; and also, 
that the dresses were generally of a superior quality in the material 
to what we see on the English boards, Last night, Le Domino Noir 
was given—again thin galleries and upper circle—pit and dress- 
circle well filled. Our impressions, as already given, were fully 
Saerrnee- More, with the particulars of Fra Diavolo, next 
week, 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


I wap intended writing to you for some time past, but preferred 
waiting till I could occupy your space with a something that might 
interest your readers, who, during the present magnificent musical 
doings at the two operas, wont thank you or your correspondents 
for filling up the pages of the Musical World with the compara- 
tively dry and uninteresting details of provincial ‘“ doings.” Before 
I begin, I wish to say a few words relative to a letter, signed 
“ Musicus,” which you lately inserted, and which, it appears, was 
written in this town. I flatly deny that the critiques of the Chronicle 
and Journal are ial of no worth in Liverpool. They are; 
or ‘‘ Musicus” would never have written his letter. The truth is, 
-that those papers have, on several occasions, spoken out forcibly 
and truthfully, respecting musical affairs here ; and in consequence, 
several artistes, whose musical incompetence called forth the 
remarks, have done their best to abuse the writers, but without 
avail. Your correspondent, however, erred in saying that you only 

inserted articles from the Chronicle and Journal ; I have frequently 
sent you extracts from the Courier and also from the Mail— 
another paper whose rather too plain-speaking has also raised the 
ire. of the aforesaid envious incompetents. Where artistes and 
critics live there will always be squabbles, but in the end, if a 
newspaper only adhere to the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, the critic must prevail. As far as regards myself, 
since I commenced taking the liberty of troubling you with my 
scraps of information, I have studiously avoided annoying any one, 
though the opportunities that have been afforded me of speaking 





disagreeable truths respecting the state of music and the drama in 
Liverpool have been numerous enough. I only yive a plain, 
simple, and true report of what [hear ; and not being a “ learned 
pundit” in quavers, try to avoid speaking ill of the crotchets of 
those whose public performances fall under my notice. So much 
for the prologue to my speech. 

Last Friday, Mr. Percival, a flautist of considerable talent, which 
he is fast ripening into excellence, commenced giving a series of 
Musicales Soirées at the house of Mr. Robinson, in this town.yThe 
room was inconveniently crowded, but notwithstanding, the soirée 
gave general satisfaction, and, as another attempt to promote a love 
of chamber music in Liverpool, it is worthy of the fostering 
patronage of all who love the art. The Courier, ina lengthy 
notice of it, says :— 

‘ The flute music given, was, with one exception, of a higher 
and totally different class to what we have usually heard at con- 
certs, and which have generally consisted of popular melodies 
varied—constructed, apparently, solely with a view to display 
rapid execution, and possessing little or no claims to notice as 
compositions ; but even the solitary piece alluded to was itself an 
exception to the general rule, being as good as could be of its class. 
Two pieces, however, were entitled to the utmost praise, namely, 
two movements in a pianoforte and a flute duet, and a capriccio for 
the flute with pianoforte accompaniments in E flat, both the com- 
position of Mr. Percival—the last, especially, is not only the best 
flute piece we have ever heard, but is as good as it can be. This 
praise may appear fulsome, but we can assure our readers we do 
not, in our opinion, exceed the facts. 

“‘ Besides the two compositions referred to, Mr. Percival, in con- 

junction with three gentlemen, amateurs, exccuted a quartet by 
Kuhlau. The trio for two flutes and piano by, Kuhlau was very 
good, and well played by Mr. Percival, an amateur, and Mr. Henry 
Rogers, on the pianoforte. Spite of what we have said in reference 
to the ineffectiveness of concerted music written for three or four 
flutes, we adhere to our previous statement, that the selection was 
a vast improvement on what is usually assigned to the instrument, 
while the principal part of this excellent programme consisted of 
compositions of really a high class. Mr. Henry Rogers accom- 
panied all the songs, and executed the extremely difficult piano 
aut in the duet and capriccio most admirably. This gentleman 
has immense powers of execution, which he displayed to great 
advantage in Chopin’s Tarantella. He played, as an introduction 
to it, a clever and peculiar, rather than interesting, prelude by the 
same composer. Mr. John Robinson sang Becthoven’s “ Adelaide” 
very charmingly. His voice is more powerful, and has greater 
compass, than when we heard him last. He also rendered very 
effectively Feea’s sweet little ballad, “ The Red Rose,” and not less 
well Spohr’s “ The Maid and Bird,” Mr. Percival playing the 
obligato flute part. Mr. Percival’s performances thoughout were 
marked by great care, and feeling, much taste, and most finished 
execution.” 

Tue Puitnarmontc Society gave a concert at their hall on 
Tuesday last, on which occasion Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream was performed, the text being recited by Mr. Barry Sullivan 
most excellently. This actor is a fine elocutionist, but, from the 
immense quantity of prose he had to speak, a monotony of tone 
was inevitable, and which, combined with so much music, was 
rather wearying to the auditors than otherwise. Some parts of the 
delightful music were admirably given, particularly the choruses ; 
but the soloists did not possess sufficient talent and power to give 
due effect to so glorious a composition. The band had evidently 
been well drilled, as they played with great ‘spirit and delicacy, the 
overture being finely given. The wedding march—that most jubilant 
of all musical inspirations—was loudly encored, Notwithstanding 
the beauty of the music and the story, the audience were fatigued 
at the termination ; and I doubt the policy of giving works of such 
magnitude entire at a provincial concert, unless the talent engaged 
is first-rate—a desideratum much wanted on this occasion. I do 
not mean to underrate local talent, and feel glad that our first mu- 
sical society frequently requests their services, but I think the 
opinion which exists among the subscribers to the Philharmonic 
Society is, that the same singers are brought forward rather too 
prominently. We have “ turned out” some excellent vocalists in 
this town ; but their fellowtownsmen have little or no chance of 
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hearing them at {the Philharmonic Hall. Would it not be worth 
while to. give us a fair opportunity of hearing such singers as Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Travers, Miss Anne Romer, and several others whose 
names I cannot now call to mind? Hitherto they have only been 
heard at badly ‘‘got up” concerts and wretchedly performed 
operas. 

"Prion this week, Mr. Bunn has been giving his Monologue at 
the ‘Theatre Royal to, I am sorry to say, very poor houses. 
I really pein 4 that hundreds would have rushed, if it were out 
of nothing else but mere curosity, to see the “ pet poet” of Punch ; 
but no, as I said before, the attendance was very poor. 1 scarcely 
think there was £5 in the house either on Monday or Wednesday. 
His “ entertainment” is very amusing, and though some of the jokes 
are strikingly venerable, yet all he says and does is so well said 
and ‘done, that he cannot fail to please. His remarks upon the 
decline and prospects of the drama appeared to me to be very just, 
and well worthy of the consideration of all who wish prosperity to 
the British drama. 

Next week, Charton, La belle charmante, pays us another visit, 
fresh from her triumphs in Dublin and Manchester. We are to 
have three more operas, two of them quite new to Liverpool, 
namely, Zampa and Le Caid, respecting which much curiosity 
exists here, a very recent French opera being a:perfect curiosity in 
our musical annals. We all owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Mitchell, but I am afraid he has ruined the prospects of our musi- 
eal and operatic companies, for the Comique Company play and 
sing with such ease and completeness, that we shall have little or 
no relish for the slovenly produced and performed pieces that have 
usually been given here as the best specimens of English opera.— 

May 16, 1850. J. H,N. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








GREGORIAN CHANTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1e,—In my last letter but one, I promised to offer a few remarks 
on a subject that I feel sure must have long engaged the earnest 
attention of most of the ‘‘organical” readers of the Musical 
World ; namely, the agitation which at this moment, and for some 
years past, has been, aud is being, carried onin the English Church, 
on the subject of the Gregorian Chants. That promise itis now 
Pan as Mr. Editor, with your kind permission, to proceed to 
ulfil. 

Probably, few of your readers are aware, whatever may have 
been their suspicion in the matter, that the present noisy outcry in 
favour of the Gregorian Chants, originated in the Romish Church. 
Yet, such is in reality the case. It will be recollected, that some 
eight or-ten years ago, little or nothing was heard about a return 
to the use of the said chants in the celebrations of the service of the 
Reformed Church. It was admitted, indeed, on all hands, that the 
music then in use was not always of the healthy character it should 
have been ; and organists, in various parts of the country, feeling 
sensible of this, endeavoured, — sometimes assisted, sometimes 
opposed by the clergy—to bring about a better state of things. It 
had not, however, occurred to them to assert that the Gregorian 
Chants were “an infallible remedy” for all existing evils ; and that 
a return to them, if persevered in, would be the means of “ purging 
Church Music of its levity and effeminacy.” No; this strange 
position was reserved for others to take. 

About eight years since, that is, on the 26th of April, 1842, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin issued “an order to the Komish 
Clergy of the diocese of Malines,” in which decree occur the fol- 
lowing directions :— 

“It is manifest, according to the holy fathers and the council, 
that chanting and music in Divine service ought only to be em- 
Loo Aer as a means of celebrating with more solemnity the praises 
of od, and to excite the minds of the faithful to the adoration of 
the Divine Majesty, and to holy desires. We therefore urgently 
recommend to the curates, and other officiating priests, and also to 
those who serve in private chapels, fo regulate the chanting, the use 
of the organ, &c.” And further on, after a laudation of the Gre- 
gorian Chants, it continues :—“ We therefore onveR that it (that 
is the Gregorian Chant), may be continued in those places where it 





ts still used, AND THAT IT BE RE-ESTABLISHED, PROPAGATED, AND 
CULTIVATED WHERE IT HAS BEEN ABOLISHED, &c,” 

The decree from which the above extracts are made, was trans- 
lated and printed in full in some of the extreme High Church (or 
semi-papistical) magazines of the day, where it was commented 
upon in terms of high approval. 

Now, by a most remarkable coincidence—like the Gregorian 
Chant pointed out in G. R. C.’s sensible letter, rather too remark- 
able a one to be a coincidence at all,—about the period at which 
the above “order” was issued, a certain clique* of the clergy of the 
High Church party affected to have discovered that the Gregorian 
Chants were the very essence of all that is solemn, sublime, and 
grand ; and accordingly,—for the purpose of purifying the Music 
of the Church, as was said, but virtually to obey the dictates of a 
dignitary of another church, towards which many of them were 
then looking, and to which several have since seceded,—forthwith 
raised their voices in favour of these chants, which, such as they 
had been commanded to “re-establish, propagate, and cultivate, 
were abolished.” And it is unfortunate for the cause of 
Church Music that the agitation did not cease with the retire- 
ment from the church of some of her insincere members; but 
has been persisted in up to the present time. It generally 
happens, however, that some circumstance is permitted to exist, 
to defeat the schemes of designing men. And so is it the case 
in this instance. One fact has all along materially tended to 
check, and let us hope will yet were | thwart, to Romanise the 
English Reformed Church, in the particulars of music—namely, the 
existence of the Anglican Chants. . These simple strains, as your 
readers are aware, are peculiar to the English Church ; and a rich 
inheritance they are. Part of the original Gregorianising intention 
was to thrust these into the background, as being inferior to the 
Gregorian Chants. The movers, however, were soon taught to 
know that the better informed part of the clergy and laity were not 
disposed to belie the evidence of their senses so far as to join in 
the cry that the Gregorian Chants were either more solemn in 
character, or better (if equally) adapted for congregational pur- 
poses, than some of the Anglican Chants. On the contrary, it was 
retorted that the better kind of Anglican Chants possess all the 
best points of the Gregorian, divested of their stiffness; and, 
besides certain additional advantages arising from the discoveries 
in the musical art, which have been made since the Gregorian era. 
On observing this intelligent resistance on the part of earnest 
English Churchmen, the Gregorianisers,’ with characteristic 
shrewdness, tried a change of ground ; and now endeavoured to 
show that the Gregorian and Anglican Chants were, after all, 
much the same kind of thing; that, although the Gregorian 
Chants were written in one part only, and the Anglican in four; 
the Gregorians out of time, and the Anglicans in time : the Gre- 
gorians with both reciting notes the same, and the Anglicans with 
both different ; and the progress of the Gregorian notes moving 
one way, and those of the Anglicans another, yet there was little 
real difference between the two classes of Chants. Now, what an 
impudent attempt was this to mislead the credulous—what a wilful 
disposition to prostitute influence to bad ends does it unfold! If 
so many as from sixty to seventy of the Anglican Chants were 
fairly traceable to Gregorian sources (excepting only the variations 
above pointed out), as was pretended to be the case, then any 
return from the better to the ruder Chants was surely quite uncalled 
for ; unless, indeed, as a significant declaration of a spirit of sneaking 
obedience on the part of their advocates to the decrees of a hostile 
Church. Again, if a recognition of the Gregorian Chants was really 
to be traced in the Anglican Chants from the time of Tallis to that 
of Dupuis and our own, how hypocritical to talk of a “return” to 
antiquarianisms which, in that case, could never have been forgotten. 
As the Anglican Chants now exist, so did they before the present 
Gregorian rumpus was kicked up; and so would they have con- 





* The writer desires to draw the distinction between the High Church 
party, which he has the happiness to know abounds with earnest, good, a 
faithful men, and those whom one of the greatest ornaments of the High 
Church party (Dr. Hook), has been pelled to d e as “men who are 
eating the bread of the Church of England, and doing the work of the Church 
of Rome.” His remarks are directed to those who, whether in music or 
outward observanices, or doctrine, seem to think the object of their ministry 
to consist in copying the Church of Rome as closely as possible. 
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tinued to do without any such a wretched fuss. The fact is, the 
whole movement is founded on a dogged determination to “ bring 
in” the Gregorian Chants without being at all particular as to how. 

And this, Sir, is the reformation oF Church music upon Church 
principles! On Jesuitical it may be, but certainly not on honest, 
straightforward, above-board, Church of England principles. 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours truly and obliged, 
Friday, May 10, 1850. An Orneanisr, 
(To be continued.) 





M. SILAS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—There is an old saying of being “ as welcome as flowers in 
May,” which, as they are a long time coming and of short duration, 
suggest a very agreeable idea; but change it to “as frequent as 
Jlowers every week,” and how complete is the sensation reversed ; 
and be assured that the latter is the effect produced upon your 
readers by the almost weekly appearance of the contributions of 
your pertinacious correspondent, with whose name I have taken 
the above liberty. I know that it is vulgar to pun upon proper names, 
but I cannot refrain from saying to myself, when I see the well- 
hated signature, ‘‘ Everlasting Flowers” again. This was wrung 
from me by part of your last number. I mean that part in which 
the last (I fear not) letter of that writer appears. Now, Sir, let 
me ask you what excuse there can be for obtruding that letter upon 
the notice of your readers? For, in it, he admits that he knows 
nothing of the persons alluded to by either “ A Reader” or by 
“Musicus,” and yet his love for seeing himself in print is so great 
that he does not mind shewing, that although he is little inclined 
to bear contradiction from others, he has no objection to inflict it 
upon himself—at least, that is what I understand from his letter ; 
for he says, that because he has read that a young lady has excel- 
lent qualities of voice, and that, when she has finished her vocal 
studies, which are being pursued at the Royal Academy of Music, 
he hopes she may be qualified to sing at the Italian Opera, and 

et he follows up this hope by shewing how little foundation there 
is for it, by regretting the number of voices, with excellent qualities, 
turned out by the Royal Academy of Music worth nearly nothing. 
He then bestows his protection upon M. Silas, of whom he says he 
also knows nothing, but good-naturedly puts that gentleman down 
as a man of moderate capacity, and condescends to venture to pre- 
dict that his compositions, of which he knows nothing, will prove as 
good as most of such foreign fashionable pianoforte pieces. Dear 
me! Bless us! Happy M. Silas! What a dignified and con- 
descending nod from the great professor of “two and two make 
four,” seated upon his mole-hill mountain of fugue. I only hope 
that M. Silas may appreciate the patronage so benevolently be- 
stowed upon him. 

The simple cause of the letter of which I complain will be found 
in the postscript—it was to have another fling at the British musi- 
cians, who, very wisely, no doubt, will not have your correspondent 
among them, although he is so anxious “to be of use ;” and I 
think that very circumstance is the real cause of the “black ball ;” 
for experience has shown that no persons are so much in the way 
as those who are so determined to be useful, which is too frequently 
an excuse for meddling in everybody’s business and neglecting 

their own. 

When your correspondent can descend from his contrapuntal 
stilts or contrapuntal “ contrivance,” as he well calls fugues, or, 
to s ak more fully numerical, contrivances adapted to notation, 
which is what they really are; when I say he can permit his 
contrapuntal great toe to touch the earth, and can feel sufficiently 
mortal to allow the idea of melody to cross his mind, I should feel 
greatly obliged if, in a childish mood, he would permit a mere 
sputter of his pen to take that direction; for [ am a conscientious 
person, and I fear that I wrong him in believing that he could not 
write twelve bars of original melody, if his life depended uponit, I 
shall be most happy to be undeceived upon this point. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, Dorcn Pinxs. 

P.S.—I beg your correspondent to understand that he is required 
to neither quibble nor scribble, but to write a. melody. Let him 
do it. And, which is more, your readers do not wish to see his 
name again until he has done it, 


BETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
(Zo the Kditor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,— When are we to have a continuation of the highly interest- 
ing criticisms of Mr. Macfarren upon Beethoven’s Symphonies ? 
1, as well as a great many more of your subscribers, have been 
sadly disappointed at the long delay in the production of this clever 
poetical essay on these masterpieces.— Yours truly, W.C. H, 


Penzance, May 14, 1850. 





MR, FRENCH FLOWERS AND THE BACH SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—In a late number of the “ Musical World,” I was surprised 
and vexed to see a letter from Mr. G. F. Flowers, animadverting 
somewhat roughly on the Bach Society. It seems Mr. F. is hurt 
at not having been clected (without application) an honorary 
member of that Society. I cannot but think, that if, before con- 
demning the Society, Mr. F. had taken the trouble to learn some- 
thing about it—for, about it he tells us that he knows nothing— 
he would have holden a different tone. Surely no man has a right 
to find fault with a Society for not departing from their: rules and 
customs in order to make him an honorary member. With Mr. F.’s 
complaint against the British Musicians, I have nothing to do; but 
it does seem to me somewhat unreasonable in him to be angry with 
the Bach Society for their transgressions. For Mr, Flowers | have 
a sincere respect, as a sound musician of the best school, and as 
one of the best teachers that any country has ever. produced ; and 
I cannot but think, that if he will only take the trouble to inform 
himself somewhat more accurately concerning the infant Society 
he has so unceremoniously condemned, he will be glad to retract 
his opinion,—I am, sir, your obedient servant, z 

xe 


dt 
Member of the Bach Society, 
London, May 16, 1850. 





DR. MAINZER AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester Advertiser.) 


On Thursday night, the 9th inst., the first practice meeting of all 
the classes taught by Dr. Mainzer, in connexion with the Normal 
School of Music, took place in the Free Trade Hall, and was a 
most interesting proceeding, The — occupied the centre of 
the hall, within the pillars. The bills announced that 1900 would 
be present, and we should think that fully that number attended. 
The audience was large, and the platform was occupied by members 
of famiiies of distinction. On the platform we noticed, during the 
evening, his Worship the Mayor of Manchester, who presided, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Manchester and family, Sir Elkanah and 
Mrs. Armitage and party, Mr. Oliver Heywood and party, Mr. J 
A. Turner and party, Mr Commissioner Jemmett, Mr. Robert 
Barbour, and other influential townspeople, with the juvenile mem- 
bers of their families. 

A little after seven o’clock the Mayor of Manchester rose to 
commence the proceedings. He said he trusted no ‘one had 
attended expecting to find perfect musicians, for they would pro- 
bably go away dionppidintell Dr. Mainzer had not long sojourned 
in the town, and it was only in October last that these classes com- 
menced. None, therefore, had had such instruction as would 
entitle the audience to expect perfection ; besides, these five classes 
had never sung together till the previous night; they had only had 
one rehearsal, 

The vocal performances then commenced ; they consisted of 
pieces calculated to exhibit progress, adopting a liberal standard 
of comparison ; the singing was good throughout, and the nuinber 
of mistakes committed fewer than we expected. Led by Dr. 
Mainzer at the pianoforte, and accompanied by Mr. D. W. Banks on 
the organ, the vast school sang well together. The girl trebles 
were decidedly superior to the boy trebles in general quality of 
voice, and in careful execution. The lights and shades introduced 
were several of them given with clearness and feeling, and in the 
mass they were deserving of high praise. The solos were for the 





most part not so good, from the timidity of the soloists,—little lads 
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and lasses of very juvenile years. Where this timidity was not 

reeptible, there was a fluency of execution which seemed to 
aa either great musical genius, or a training previous to 
attendance at the school. There was much grandeur in some of 
the choruses when the whole voices swelled in unison, and then 
subsided into the soft contrast of the girl trebles, or the depths of 
the men’s sonorous tones. Several of the pieces were deservedly 
encored, and others were much applauded. 

When the programme was gone through, at the request of the 
Chairman, 

The Very Rev.the Dean of Manchester rose and said, that not 
only in obedience to the request of his Worship the Mayor, but 
out of great sincerity of feeling, he rose to propose an expression 
of acknowledgement to Dr. Mainzer, for the admirable entertain- 
ment he had afforded. They must, he was sure, all have been 
delighted with that which had been exhibited. To his own mind, 
it was one of the most gratifying instances afforded of the intelli- 
gence and good feeling prevailing in Manchester, that so man 
young persons should have been found assembled together for suc 
a purpose. The progress they had made under the instruction of 
that wonderful man, as he must call him, in so short a space of time 
as six months, must have astonished every one in the meeting, and 
they could not but wish him most abundant success, because he 
seemed to be bent on doing good service to society. Not only was 
he labouring with tuocsaded and increasing vigour for the purpose of 
bringing together those in social harmony who perhaps hitherto 
had never been accustomed to assemble themselves together for 
such a desirable purpose, but he had taught them how to use their 
time when so associated, and to make themselves, when at their 
homes, the happy instruments in the hands of God for spreading 
good throughout the whole community. The cultivation of music 
had always been recognised as one of the most chastening and de- 
lightful occupations in which a human being could be engaged ; 
it gave a new source of pleasure, and a means of occupying time 
agreeably and happily, which otherwise might be employed in de- 
basing pursuits. He hoped what had been begun well would be 
suc ully carried on, and he trusted that Dr. Mainzer would, in 
Manchester, receive that encouragement which his talents and in- 
dustry deserved.—(Cheers from the pupils.) He had come among 
us professing himself a stranger, although his name was known to 
the whole world ; he had come for the purpose of doing good to 
others, as well as benefiting himself ; it was not a selfish motive 
which prompted him to engage in such laborious work as he went 
mete 4 day by day, but he felt that in his daily occupation it was 
his duty to render the best service he could to the social commu- 
nity. Manchester was not ungrateful; it was not a place to dis- 
countenance industrial talent ; and, therefore, he (the Dean) firmly 
believed that every encouragement Dr. Mainzer could reasonably 
expect would be afforded him; and he trusted no circumstances 
would induce him to depart from us until he had leavened the whole 
community with the same spirit he possessed himself, For his (the 
Dean’s) own part, he was willing to give him every encouragement 
in his power ; and he had already set the example by sending his 
own children to Dr, Mainzer for instruction. if br dee did the 
same, he would be abundantly supported, and then he could give 
to others, who could not afford to pay for it, the advantages which 
were secured by those who might be superior in station, but not, 
perhaps, in talent or information—(Hear.) He proposed that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to Dr. Mainzer for the admirable 
and unexpected entertainment he had afforded, and also for the 
benefit he was conferring on society at large by his arduous labours 
in Manchester. 

Mr, Oliver Heywood seconded the motion. He said he felt 
flattered by the compliment of calling upon him to second the 
resolution. He wished the duty had fallen into other and better 
bands, but he was unwilling to yield to any one in the expression 
of the warmth of interest he took in the object which Dr. Mainzer 
had in view. He had been several times reminded, since he entered 
the hall, of the pier which some years ago originated in it—a 
policy which had been the means of giving the industrious classes 
of the community, in greater abundance and larger allowance, the 
blessings of this life—of cheaper food and cheaper clothing—a 
policy which would, he trusted, be the means of still more 
multiplying their blessings; and he could not but feel that the 





object in view that evening was second only to that contemplated 
by that great and glorious policy. He could not but feel that Dr. 
Mainzer sought, as much as possible, to promote the happiness, the 
social intercourse, and well-being of the large community that he 
had around him. Truly did he wish Dr, Mainzer hearty su 

in his labours, for they would be the means of sweetening th 16 
pleasures of home, of doubling its gratifications, and of strewing 
with flowers the laborious pathway of life.—(Hear.) 

The Mayor, before putting the resolution, congratulated Dr. 
Mainzer upon the success which had attended his efforts. He 
looked back to last October with the greatest possible satisfaction, 
because he had then an opportunity of taking a part, with others of 
his fellow-townsmen, in establishing this Normal Music School. 
He knew Dr. Mainzer’s devotion to the object he had in view—his 
singleness of purpose—that his object was not only to refine and 
cultivate the taste of the people, but the much higher, nobler 
object of making music an instrument in improving their moral and 
social position, and he believed his labours would be crowned by 
the success of that great and good object.—(Hear, hear). On 
behalf of the town he had the honour to represent, he cordially 
thanked Dr. Mainzer for his labour of love for the community.— 
(Cheers.) Dr. Mainzer’s labours were absolutely and entirely 
gratuitous ; the instructions that had been afforded to the multitude 
around him, then, had been extended out of the fulness of a good 
heart, without fee or reward, or any hope of it. The labour he had 
taken upon him, in endeavouring to improve the social and moral 
position of this portion of the community, by no means sat lightly 
upon his shoulders. It was a most arduous task he had undertaken. 

very evening in the week he devoted two hours of his precious 
time to the instruction of the classes, and on Saturday he devoted 
an hour and a half to the same object. May God bless his efforts 
(energetically said his worship) to pr sade this community, and 
may this community appreciate the efforts which he is making! 
(Hear, hear). Speaking to the pupils, his worship reminded 
them that, dnring the past year, a great proportion of them 
had had the opportunities of leaning through the kindness 
and generosity of others, but that might not continue, and if 
they appreciated the advantages they had enjoyed, they would be 
fully prepared to pay the small charge for which those advantages 
were offered ; only five shillings a year entitled them to the advane 
tage of Dr. Mainzer’s instructions, and he firmly believed that there 
were few of their friends who would not think that a very small 
return for the advantages and enjoyment they received. Who that 
had witnessed the assemblage that evening could for a moment 
doubt the enjoyment and delight that had attended the progress 
and the gaining of knowledge ; this enjoyment of the pupils he 
firmly believed was extended to theit homes; and if the cultivation 
of music was continued and extended throughout the community, 
many a home which had been deserted by one and sometimes both 
of the parents, would be made a home of happiness and enjoyment, 
and the parents would remain to hear the sweet voices of their 
children.—(Cheering.) Having referred to Dr. Mainzer’s success- 
ful efforts in Paris and Edinburgh, his worship remarked—If that 
measure of success had attended him in those two capitals, surely 
in a community like that of Manchester, where musical taste and 
knowledge were so much appreciated and extended, we might hope 
for greater results than even those before him. He had the happi- 
ness to say, that during the session they were to have another 
meeting ; and he trusted that at no very distant period the magni- 
ficent hall they were met in would be too small to aacommodate all 
parties. But this success could not be accomplished without fauds, 
and he was sure that so good an object, the committee had a right to 
expect, would be supported by the whole community ; that money 
offerings would be made on all “sides without solicitation, because 
those who had witnessed the results of Dr. Mainzer’s efforts would 
be convinced, that ifsupported they would be crowned with success. 
His worship then put the resolution. It was carried unanimously, 
the pupils loudly cheering. 

Dr. Mainzer returned thanks, He said that six months ago he 
met the Mayor of Manchester and some other gentlemen at the 
Town Hall to consider the plan, but it was thought enthusiasm—a 
dream. Well, only six months had gone and that dream of 
enthusiasm stood, in all the vigour of full life, with 2000 voices to 
show it.—(Applause.) The plan was based upon experience and 
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principle, on the conviction that a work of this kind vould be 
useful to society. Every town ought to have an institution of a 
similar kind, a view which had been admitted by all writers upon 
the position of the operatives. He hoped schools of this kind 
would for ever exist in the capital of manufactures. He gave 
much of the credit of success of the schools to the Mayor of 
Manchester, whose hearty co-operation had given an impetus and 
encouragement which were greatly needed. 
The assembly broke up about half-past nine o’clock. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. Cuartes Harte hss arrived in town, from Manchester, for 
the London season, He will perform at one of the next meetings 
of the Musical union. 

Twatsere has arrived in town, and will perform a concerto of 
Mozart’s at the next Philharmonic concert. 

Mr. Macrarren has sold the foreign copyright of Charles the 
Second to aneminent music firm at Vienna, where, in all probabi- 
lity, the work will be shortly produced. 

M. Bittet.—This rising and talented pianist gave the second of 
his second series of illustrations of the great composers for the 
pianoforte on Friday, the 10th inst., at St. Martin’s Hall. The 
principal features were Mendelssohn’s Fantasia in F sharp major 
(played at a previous concert, but repeated by particular desire), 
and G. A. Maefarren’s second sonata in A major, both of which 
produced the greatest effect, We are unable to say more of this 
peretmance at present, except that the room was crowded as usual. 

ext week, in speaking of the third and last concert, we intend 
giving a resumé of M. Billet’s performance at St. Martin’s Hall. 

M. Aproxiiinaire DE Konskr, the violinist, is returned to town 
from Paris. 

Mons. Evcene Scrisz, the celebrated dramatist, arrived in 
London on Thursday, to assist at the rehearsals of his new piece, 
La Tempesta, to be produced shortly at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

M. C. pe Ricuermi, of Nice, well known in Parisian circles as a 
tenor singer and as a composer of yocal romances, has arrived in 
London. 

Tue Misses Soruie anp Isapetta Dotcken’s Concert. — 
(From an occasional Contributor.) —These talented young ladies 
‘are the daughters of Mr. Henry Dulcken, and nieces to the late 
Madame Dulcken. The matinée took place, by permission of 
Mrs. Bethel, at her residence, in Bryanstone-square. A select 
and elegant audience assembled. Madlle. Sophie Dulcken, the 
young pianiste, possesses all the requisites for a first-rate executant, 
which may in due time qualify her to assume the honourable position 
in which her lamented aunt, the late Madame Dulcken, shone for 
so many years. A glance at the programme of the pianoforte 
pieces selected by Madlle. S. Dulcken shows her versatility in 
different styles. 

A Grand Fantasia on Lucia di Lammermoor—Thalberg ; “ La Fontaine,” 
Grand Etude de Concert—C. Mayer; Etude, No. 15—Stephen Heller ; 
“ Margaret,” Etude de Concert—A. Billet ; “ Si oiseau j’étais,” from Op. 2— 
A. Henselt ; Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29—Chopin ; Impromptu in B flat, 
ba 52—Th. Kullak; Etude, No. 23—Stephen Heller ; “Le Bon Humeur” 

. Duleken. 

As these works are well known, we deem it unnecessary further to 
speak of them. Madile. S. Dulcken succeeded in all her perform- 
ances. She took also part in Hummel’s Sixth Trio, Op. 96, excel- 
Jently supported by MM. Deichmann and Hausmann. The finale 
of this trio was rendered with much spirit. Herr Charles Oberthiir, 
the eminent harpist, made his /ébdt this season in London, and 
astonished the audience by his extraordinary four de force, as well 
as elegance and grace. M. Deichmann afforded much pleasure in 
Vieuxtemp’s brilliant Fantaisie Caprice. We observed a great 
improvement in this gentleman’s boldness of style and firmness of 
intonation. He unquestionably deserves to hold a conspicuous 
rank amongst our best violinists. Schubert’s lovely song, “ Ye 
flow'rets that to me she gave,” was sung by Herr Stigelli with the 
sweetness and passion for which his delivery is remarkable. In 
his own canzoneiia, ‘‘ La mia gondoletta,” and the lied, ‘‘ War 
ich ein Engel,” he created great enthusiasm. A pretty German 
song by Curschmann, « No, I will not bear it longer,” sang by 
Madile. Magner, received its due meed of applause. This young 
lady appears already firmly established in public favour. The 





ounger of the two sisters, Madlle. Isabella Dulcken, although 
But thirteen years of age, showed that her time had been well spent 
in forming a talent of a peculiar kind. Her perfect and elegant 
style of execution on the concertina reflects much credit on her 
master, Signor Giulio Regondi. When heard to such advantage 
as on this occasion, it is no wonder that the concertina finds many 
proselytes. 

Tue Cuorat Fuxo.—The Oratorio selected for performance 
last evening, for the benefit of this charity, was Haydn’s Seasons, 
conducted by Mr. Jules Benedict, under the patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and the Royal Family, Amongst the vocalists 
whose services were secured for the occasion, were Miss Birch, 
Mr. H. Phillips, and Mr. Lockey. The Band and chorus were 
on a most efficient and extensive scale, and consisted of nearly 800 
performers. From the appearance of the rooms, which were 
crowded in every part, we are led to hope that this charitable and 
benevolent institution has received a large accession to its funds, 

Mapame AND Mapemoise.te Ucgtt1 have arrived in London 
for the season. A journal published at the Hague, where these 
ladies have been recently sojourning, has the following paragraph 
concerning them :—‘ Our town possesses at this moment two artistes 
of considerable talent—Madame and Mademoisselle Ucelli, of 
Florence (mother and daughter). Madame Ucelli, whose reputa- 
tion as a composer is established in Italy and France, has been lately 
giving concerts in this country and Belgium with much success, in 
conjunction with her daughter, a cantatrice, possessed of a soprano 
voice, of compass and purity. We learn that during their sojourn 
in London, to which they are destined, these ladies, propose to dis- 
play their talents in some concerts, where amateurs of good music 
will attend.” Madame Ucelli will be remembered as having, two 
years ago, sung at concerts in London with considerable success. 

Surrey Zoorosica Garpens.—The new picture, painted by 
Messrs. Danson and Son for this popular place of amusement, 
represents the passage of the Alps by Napoleon and his army. 
The mountains, of which the St. Bernard is the most conspicuous, 
are exhibited in an elaborate set-scene, and the soldiers, represented 
by moving figures, are seen in various sizes to denote variety of 
distance, their march being from the low mountains in the fore- 
ground to the lofty summits at the back. The whole picture is very 
ingeniously and effectively contrived, and the problem of painti 
against a real sky, which is peculiar to this kind of exhibition, is 
solved, as usual, with great success. The band at the gardens is 
now composed of wind instruments only, and during the passage of 
the Alps, French melodies, popular at the time of Napoleon, are 
played. On Monday, Jullien and his orchestral foree commence 
operations. 

Tue Orrice or Laureate.—The poet laureate, was formerly 
called the- king’s versifier, and may be traced as far back as 1251, 
at which period his stipend was one hundred shillings per annum ; 
it is now £100 a year. In the “ History of English Poetry,” Mr. 
Warton says, “In the reign of Edward LY. the first mention is 
made of the more dignified appellation of Laureate, which was 
originally bestowed on John Kay.” Mr. Warton is also of opinion 
that the title arose from the degrees taken at the University of 
Oxford, on which occasion a wreath of laurel was presented to the 
new graduate, who was styled Poeta Laureatus.—Era. 

Savers Wetts THEatre.—On Thursday night the performances 
at this house were in aid of the funds of the “ Grand Exposition of 
1851 ;” and the liberality of the lessees, in devoting their theatre 
to such a purpose, was well met by a hearty acknowledgment on 
the part of the public. The house was crammed to suffocation in 
every part ; and Mr. Phelps, when he came forward to deliver the 
address written for the occasion by Mr. R. H. Horne, was received 
with deafening applause. The first four acts of Henry VILLI. 
formed the principal part of the entertainment, and were distin- 
guished by the genuine and unobtrusive pathos of Mr. Phelps in 
the farewell scene of Cardinal Wolsey, and the almost preternatural 
interpretation which Miss Glyn gives to the death of Queen Cathe- 
rine. Mr. R. H. Horne not only aided the cause by writing the 
address, but also appeared, as an amateur, in the trial-scene of the 
Merchant of Venice, in which he played the part of Shylock. A 
miscellaneous concert, and the variations on “Le Carnaval de 
Venise,” played in his most masterly style by Herr Ernst, were 
added to the dramatic entertainment, oN 
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Miss BassaNo’s Matinee Musicate.—This event came off on 
Saturday, at the Hanover-square Rooms, and was honoured by 
a full and fashionable attendance. Miss Bassano provided an 
ample and excellent programme for her visitors. The concert 
opened with Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor, in the pianoforte part 

which Miss Arabella Goddard, a pupil of Thalberg, made her 
first appearance in London. The débutante obtained the assistance 
of M. Bezeth and Mr. Lucas as violinist and violoncellist. Miss 
Arabella Goddard is a very clever pianiste, and her efforts were 
duly appreciated. She was much applauded in the trio; but her 
talents were rendered more conspicuous, and her style had fuller 
scope in Thalberg’s Masaniello Fantasia, which she executed with 
remarkable facility and boldness. Miss Arabella Goddard’s débit 
was decidedly successful. Miss Josephine Bassano was another 
débutante, and a successful one likewise. She made her primal 

ublic effort as vocalist in Spohr’s cavatina, “ Rose softly bloom- 
ing,” from Azor and Zamira. Her voice is fresh and pleasing, 
and her singing indicates a nice talent. No doubt, habitude will 
give her more expression and more fire. M. Henri Drayton 
attempted the “ Piff Paff” song. This gentleman is a puzzle to us. 
He has a semi-French name, yet speaks the English far too well for 
aforeigner. He has a good voice, yet does not know how to direct 
it to advantage. He has gained a certain degree of concert repu- 
tation in London; yet how — it is impossible to make out. 
M. Henri Drayton, with a really good voice, ought to do some- 
thing. Meyerbeer’s battle-song is entirely beyond his powers. 
Miss Ransford gave Mozart’s ‘“ Non mi dir” in a very pleasing, 
unaffected manner, and was warmly applauded. Catherine Hayes 
commenced with two songs of Salaman, ‘‘ Placido Zeffiretto” and 
“ Annie Lawrie,” in the last of which she was encored. We can- 
not laud these songs highly. Mr. Brinley Richards played a 
fantasia on airs from the Prophéte—his own composition—and won 
the suffrages of all his hearers. Miss Bassano sang Donizetti’s 
“ Cari luoghi” remarkably well. The fair beneficiaire was also 
heard ‘advantageously in the grand aria, ‘‘ Ah! quel giorno,” from 
Semiramide—in which she exhibited great facility of execution and 
energy of style ; and a very poor ballad of Linley, called “ Uh! 
say you love me truly,” which neither charm of voice nor sweetness 
of expression could redeem from the Slough of Insignificance, 
although charm of voice and sweetness of expression obtained for 
it a most hearty encore. Mr. Sims Reeves sang twice. His first 
effort was Donizetti's romanza, “Se tanto in me ;” his second, the 
popular duet from Linda di Chamouni, “‘ Da quel di,” in which he 
was joined by Miss Catherine Hayes, Both these pieces were 
finely given, and both were received with their due meed of ap- 
plause. A Mr. Swift, a tenor, sang ‘Il mio tesoro,” and made 

art in a quartet of Mendelssohn and a ditto of E. Biletta. 

r. Lucas was the conductor. 

Messrs. Gottmick and Bracxsuaw’s Concert.—(From an 
occasional Contributor.)— This concert took place on Wednesday 
evening, at the Princess’s Concert Room, which, on that occasion, 
was completely filled. The list of performers combined the names 
of Piatti, Oberthiir, Stigelli, Madlle. Rummel, Goffrie, Miss Gries- 
bach, and M. De Besnier, in addition to the beneficiaires. Mr. 
Gollmick’s quartet for two violins, tenor, and violoncello, was 
rt performed by MM. Goffrie, Stromeyer, Webb, and 
Elsner. It gave general satisfaction ; and, in particular, the An- 
dante con var. was much applauded. We sball have to say more 
of this production on a future occasion. It afforded us pleasure 
to hear Madlle. Rummel, after a twelvemonth’s absence in Ger- 
many. Her musicianlike style and freshness of voice always find 
numerous admirers. The beautiful romanza by Spohr, “ Rose, 
thou art in. thy charms,” ske sang with great simplicity. She was 
encored in a French romance, “‘ La Manolo,” by Henrion. Miss 
Mira Griesbach sang the cavatina from Robert Le Diable, and re- 
ceived a due share of applause. M. De Besnier, a tenor singer 
lately arrived in London, displayed a very sweet voice in a couple 
of French romances ; with a little more fervour in his delivery, he 
would no doubt become a general favourite. Herr Stigelli, as 
usual, received an unanimous encore in his own song, when it was 
replied to by “ Wallace’s “ There is a flower that bloometh.” 
Herr Oberthiir made his second a nee since his return to 
London. We congratulate the public on having so distinguished a 
talent added to the long list of virtuosi now resident in the metro- 








polis. His ‘ Elegie to Alvars Parish” was so much liked as to 
produce a general call for an encore. Herr Oberthiir, however, 
played instead a piece of his own composition. De Beriot’s Air 
Varié was performed with delicacy pe energy by Herr Goffrie, 
and received much applause. Messrs. Blackshaw and Gollmick 
selected one of Hummel’s best works for their united display on 
two pianofortes, namely, a grand Duo in C flat minor, Quintett 
Op. 87: every part of it ‘‘came off” in good style. Signor 
Piatti’s violoncello solo, beautifully executed, was encored with 
immense acclamations. Herr Gollmick delighted his friends with 
two compositions of his own: his notes are remarkably clear and 
early. 
Georgiana Polka.” 

Binmincuam.—(From a Correspondent.)—A concert was given 
at the Town Hall, on Wednesday evening, by Miss Amelia Hill, 


the vocalist ; pupil, I believe, of the Royal Academy of Music.” 


Miss Hill provided a tolerable programme, in which she endea- 
voured to mix the utile with the dulce, though it must be acknow- 


ledged the latter preponderated. The fair beneficiaire had for her. 
coadjutors—as singers, Miss Huddart, Mr. Frank Bodda, and’ 


Mr. Sims Reeves ; as instrumentalists, Kate Loder, and Mr. Tilley 
and pupil. The concert was well attended, and several encores 
were bestowed. Miss Huddart had to repeat Alexander Lee’s 
“We met.” This lady has a fine contralto voice. What a pity 
she knows so little of its management! Miss Amelia Hill was 
encored with much applause in Bishop’s “Lo! here the gentle 


lark,” Mr. Tilley playing the flute obligato. The lady’s singing - 


was much liked. ‘Two other encores followed immediately—Sims 
Reeves in ‘‘ My sister dear,” and Frank Bodda in “La 
factotum.” Mr. Sims Reeves was also encored vociferously in 
“ The Death of Nelson,” which he gave with great power ; and 
Mr. Frank Bodda likewise received a similar compliment in 
“ Philip the Falconer.” Miss Amelia Hill sang “Old Robin 
Gray,” and deserved an encore. 
Cracovienne Fantasia and Leopold de Meyer’s Lucrezia Borgia 
Fantasia. The last is a most difficult morceau for the piano. 
It was wonderfully executed, but its wonders seemed to have been 
idly expended on the audience. Though immensely applauded, it 
was not understood. The ‘ Cracovienne” was, to the audience, 
quite another affair, and was encored with rapturous applause. I 
never heard Kate Loder in more force, nor do I pint « to have 
witnessed a Birmingham audience more excited. 

Sunpgertanp. — The Bishopwearmouth Choral Society have 
recently given their last concert of the season, and for which the 
committee had sccured the services of Miss Emily Grant, the 
talented vocalist, whose reception and numerous encores through- 
out the evening were most enthusiastic, and most cheerfully did she 
comply with the unanimous recalls of the audience, mostly sub- 
stituting another favourite song for each encore, and sometimes 
accompanying herself in a manner peculiarly calculated to give 
effect to the true sentiment of the composition, as was particularly 
apparent in her conception of “ Auld Robin Grey,” “ The Dream 
of Home,” &c. &e., so admirably sung byher. She produced a 
great effect in the solo of “ The Tramp Chorus,” and in the third 


verse of ‘‘ The National Anthem,” both spiritedly sung. . There. 
were some excellent glees and madrigals given by the members of. 


the society ; and a Miss Anne Brown, understood to be a pupil of 
Miss Grant, displayed’ a charming voice in a ballad, in which she 
was most deservedly encored. Mr. Hiles, a young and rising 
pianist, presided at that instrument, and accompanied some of his 
own compositions. 
efforts in promoting the rising taste and love of music now so 
prevalent in Sunderland—(From a Correspondent.) - 
NorrincHam.—Tue Distins gave a concert on Wednesday 


evening at the Mechanics’ Hall, which was attended by a numerous™ 


audience who were enchanted with the performances of these 
popular musicians on their silver Sax Horns, Miss M. U’Connor 
and Mr. T. Distin were the vocalists. 

Sorer Trrep Ovr.—It is stated that M. Soyer, the celebrated 
cook, is about to quit the Reform Club, the number of dinners 
required from six to seven p.m., having already sufficiently tried . 
his skill and patience, while some of the members are desirous of 
introducing 
ment still more severely. 


A round of applause followed his Fantasia on the 


Kate Loder played Wallace’s- 


Great credit is due to the committee for their 


more visitors, and thus burdening the kitchen depart. — 
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. Mr, Juzran Apams, the pianist, is daily expected in London fur 


the season. ‘ee 
' Miss Aveta Mearter, the youthful pianiste and composer, has 


arrived inStown for the season. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M, Burvmentuar’s Matinée, and other notices, are 
“poned to our next. 





Hy Ales 
dably post- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW SOLO FOR THE FLUTE, 


By Mr. RICHARDSON. 
NTRODUCTION and Variations on the Russian National 
Hymn, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, dedicated, by permission, to 
. His Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
as performed by the Author on Siccama’s Patent Diatonic Flute. Price 5s. 
Published at the Patent Flute Manufactory, 135, Fleet Street. May be had 
of all musicsellers. 


Description of the Diatonic Flute forwarded free. 
A. SiccaMA, Patentee. 





Just Published. 
“THE BUSY BEE POLKA” 


x Now Ready for delivery by the Dozen or by the 
Single Copy. 
WESSEL AND Co., 229, Regent Street. 


DISTINS’ CONCERTS. 


R. DISTIN AND SONS will perform on the Sax Horns 
at the following towns:—May 20th, Grantham; 21st, Uppingham; 
22nd, Market Harboro’; 23rd, Atherstone ; 24th, Coventry. 
Mr. Distin AND Sons will return to Town for the fulfilment of engage- 
ments on the 10th of June. 
All communications to be addressed to 31, Cranbourne Street, Leicester 
guare. 











ra 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 










“a 0”. WEDNESDAY EVENING weeny) May 22, 1850, will 


J beperformed MENDELSsonN’s CANTATA; LAUDA SION; and,for the 
Second Time, a FESTIVAL ANTHEM, composed by Henry LEsLIE, for 
Two Choirs and Orchestra; BEETHOVEN’S GRAND SYMPHONY IN 
D, and the Overture and Finale to the Second Act of WEBER’S OBERON. 

Principal Vocal Performers :—Mu1ss DEAKIN (Pupil of Mrs. Alfred Shaw), 
Mrs. Nose, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Frank Boppa, and Mr. W. H. SeGuin. 

The Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper 
Singing School. The Orchestra will be complete in every department. 

Conductor, Mr. Joun HuLLAH, 

The Performance will commence at Eight o’Clock. Prices of admission: 
Two Shillings ; Reserved Seats, Five Shillings. Tickets may be had of Mr. 
J. W. Parker, 445, West Strand ; of the principal Musicsellers; and at St. 
Martin’s Hall. Temporary Entrance, 89, Long Acre. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI 


B's to inform their Priends and Pupils that they have 
REMOVED to their permanent residence, No. 69, UPPER NORTON 
STREET, Portland Place, where they continue to give Instructions in the 
Cultivation of the Voice, and the various branches of Singing. Their course 
of Spring Classes is now forming. 
Signor and Madame Ferrari have a Vacancy for one Lady as IN-DOOR 
ARTICLED PUPIL. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL, 
89, LONG ACRE. 


R. ALEXANDER BILLET (From St. Petersburg), begs to 
announce that his THIRD and LAST CONCERT will take place on Friday, 

ay 24th, when he will have the honour to introduce:—1. Fantasia in A major 
'W. S. Bennett).—2. Grand Duet in F minor (Onslow).—3. Grand Duet in A 
minor (Schubert).—4. Grand Sonata in E flat, dedicated to Madame Buonaparte, 
etre lo ve Selection of Studies from Clementi, Cramer, Steibelt, 
loscheles, Hummel, Potter, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, &c., &c., &c. 


Tickets for a Single Concert, 2s,; Central Seats, 2s.; Reserv . - 
scription to eserves Seats for the Series, 10s. 6d.’ mi? at eh &s ine 
Tobe had at St, Martin’s Hall; of Wesset and Co., 229, Regent-street ; 


Purpay, Holborn; Fentum, Strand; and Ewer and Co., N a 
at Mr, BILLET’s Residence, 13, North Bank, Regent’s Park, nn pg ppeinmyag 














MR. GODEFROID 


B si to announce that he will give a MATINEB 

MUSICALE on WEpDNEsDAY, May 22nd, at the NEW BEETHOVEN 
ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne Street, when he will perform several of hisJatest 
compositions for the Harp. 

Mr. Godefroid will be assisted by eminent vocal talent. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 15s, at Cramer, Beale, and Co,’s; and at 
the principal musicsellers. 


THE FLUTE. 


1 As ESTY’S LETTERS PATENT have been obtained for 
an 





NEW FLUTES, manufactured by Messrs. RUDALL 

ROSE, (either in Wood or Silver). The tube and Holes of these Flutes 

being constructed according to the true principles of Acoustics, there is not a 

weak or incorrect note or my wee the scale, but they possess every perfection 

of Tone and Tune. One is fingered exactly like the old Flute, for the con- 

venience of those accustomed to that instrument ; the fingering of the other 
is slightly changed, but affords extraordinary facilities of execution. 

The Inventor, Mr. Carte, will introduce these instruments in the course of 
his Lectures on Musical Instruments and Instrumental Music, at the 
Scientific Institution, Edward Street, Portman Square, London, 13th May; 
and the City of London Institution, 15th and 22nd May. They may also be 
seen at RUDALL and Rose's Manufactory, 28, Southampton Street, Strand, 
on and after the 7th May. 


MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


ESPECTFULLY announces a MORNING PERFORMANCE 
of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, on Taurspay, June 6th, 


To commence at 3 o'clock, 


Tickets, Half-a Guinea each ; to be had at all the’ music warehouses; and 
of Mr. W. S. Bennett, 15, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square. 


MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public that his Work on 


THE ART OF SINGING, 
Adapted with alterations and additions for the BASS VOICE, may be had at 
his Residence, 
71, UPPER NORTON STIR T; 


And at all the principal Musicsellers. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
EXETER HALL. 
Conductor . - - - Mr. Cosra. 
LAST PERFORMANCE THIS SEASON. 


RIDAY NEXT, May 24th, Handel’s ‘‘ ISRAEL in EGYPT.”’ 
Vocalists ;—Miss Williams, Mrs. Newton, Miss Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Machin, and Mr. H. Phillips; with Orchestra of 700 formers, 
Tickets, 3s., 5s., Stalls, 10s. 6d., at 6, Exeter Hall (where may be had the music 
of the Oratorio, price 6s. 6d.); or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


MUSICAL UNION. 
IFTH MATINEE, WILLIS’S ROOMS, Tuesday, May 21st. 


Quartet, in D, (No. 79.)—Haydn ; Concerto, D’minor (allegro),—Bach ; 
Romances sans paroles,—M. Silas ; Quartet, in C, (No. 9,)—Beethoven ; 
Quartets en choeur,—Kreutzer and Mendelssohn, Hungarian Vocalists. 

Executants :—Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, Piatti, Howell. 

Pianoforte  - - - - 
(His First Appearance in London.) 

Strangers’ Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each; to be procured at Cramer and 
Co’s. Members can introduce visitors by payment at the rooms, : 

J. Ewa, Director. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


76, HARLEY STREET, 
R. G. A. OSBORNE’S THIRD AND LAST MATINEE 
MUSICALE, Tuunrspay, 23rd May, at 3 o’clock. 
Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor. Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, 
—Pianoforte and Violin. Osborne’s Trio in A (by desire). Duo, for Piano- 
forte and Violoncello (MS.); and Solo,—Pianoforte. 
Mr. Osborne will be assisted by Messrs. Ernst and Piatti. 
Vocalists :—Miss Catherine Hayes and Miss Lucombe. 
Family Tickets, to admit Three, One Guinea; Single Tickets, Half-a 
Galen To be had of Mr. G. A. Osborne, 33, Devonshire Street, Portland: 
ace. ; 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Lise. GARDEN. 


0” TUESDAY NEXT, May 21st, a Grand Combined Enter- 
tainment will take place, commencing with WeBer’s GRAND OPERA, 


DER FREISCHUTZ, 


Agata . - Madame CASTELLAN, 
Annetta . . Mademoiselle VERA, 
Una Paraninfa . Mademoiselle COTTI, 
Giulio. . Signor MARALTI, 
Chiliano . - Monsieur MASSOL, 
Cuno -  . Signor ROMMI, 
Ugo. .  . Signor LUIGI MET, 
Eremita - Signor GREGORIO, 
Zamiel . . Herr D&RING, 
AND 
: Gaspar , . Herr FORMES. 
After which will be Ege yee the Seconp and Trp Acts of 
@ GRAND OPERA of 
ZORA, 
Anais . . Madame CASTELLAN, 
Senaide . + Mademoiselle VERA, 
Nicotri . . Mademoiselle d’OKOLSKI, 
Merismane . Signor TAMBURINI, 
Ta. +  » Monsieur ZELGER, 
Babias . » Signor LAVIA, 
Osiris . , Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
The Oracle . Signor POLONINI, 
Aufide . . Signor SOLDI, 
AND 

Amenofi , _, Signor TAMBERLIK. 





EXTRA NIGHT. 
Frest Nicgut or “ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO.” 


On THURSDAY NEXT, May 23rd, will be performed, for the First 
fan with the following most Powerful Cast, MzyErBerr’s Grand 
ra, ° 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


Alice . . «. +» Madame GRISI, 
(Her First Appearance in that Character.) 


Isal P . ° ° Madame CASTELLAN, 
Elena. . . « #£Mdlle. LOUISE TAGLIONI, 
Alberto.  . .  . Signor ROMMI, 

Eraldo se A ‘ Mons. MASSOL, 

Il Priore - «  « Signor TAGLIAFTICO, 
Major Domo. . . Signor POLONINI, 
Cavaliers + «+ «  Signori MEI and SOLDI, 
Roberto + « + . Signor TAMBERLIK, 


(His First Appearance in that Character,) 
o  .» .. . Herr FORMES, 


AND 
Rambaldo QF." . # Signor MARIO, 
(His First Appearance in that Character.) 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor . 


On FRIDAY NEXT, 


THE GRAND ORB ING CONCERT 
ill tak , 
Supported by the Principal Artistes of the Establishment. 


The Oprra founded on Verpr’s “NABUCO,” in which 
wm SIGNOR RONCONI 
ill make his First A ce this Season, will be ‘ormed on 
TUESDAY, May 28th. ” 


—_——o—— 
_ The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performances 
m commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 
Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had (for the Night or 
Soe an: ie Box-office of > ee corner of Hart Street and Bow 
Prineipal fC a which is open} 10 jtill 5 o’clock; and at the 





Mr. COSTA. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT $2 GARDEN. 





MORNING CONCERT. 
» DIRECTORS have the h to é, that the 
* SECOND GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
will take plaee 
NEXT FRIDAY, MAY 24th, 1850. 
PRoGRAMME.—Panrrt I, 





Overture,. : . “Guillaume Tell,”. . . . . « + Rossini. 
Duy. - . Perché mi guardi,” from Zelmira, . Rossini. 
Madlle. VERA and Madille, de MERIC, 
yee ei Sanctum et terribile,? . . . . . Pergolese, 
Signor TAMBURINI. 
Duo, . . . . “Ah Fuggi,” from La Favorita, . . Donizetti. 
Madame GRISI and Signor MARIO. 
Quartetto. : . “Cielo il mio labbro,” from La Donna 
del Lago, . + Rossini. 


Madlle. VERA, Madlle. de MERIO, 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, and Signor TAMBERLIK. 


Aria, . . . “Tuttoé sciolto,” from LaSonnambula, Bellini. 
Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Aria, . . “Prende perme,” . . . « 9 « « De Beriot. 
Madame CASTELLAN. 
Madrigal,. . ‘Now is the Month of May,” . . » Morley. 
By THE CHORUS. 
Aria, . * Adelaide,” with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Signor MARIO. [ Beethoven. 
Preghiera, . . “The Grand Prayer” for FULL 
CHORUS and ORCHESTRA, with Solos from the 
Opera Zora . . © © 6 6 6 6 0 6 0 w © « ROS itis 
Pant It, 
Overture,. . . “Oberon,” . . « + 0 « 0 + » Weber, 
Grand Scena, with Chorus. From Iphigenia in Tauris . Glick. 


Mons. MASSOL. 


Duetto, . . . “Sul’aria,” from “Le Nozzedi Figaro” Mozart. 
Madame GRISI and Madame CASTELLAN, 


Aria, The Aria of Mephistopheles, from the Opera of Faust Spohr. 
‘ cee err FORMES 


Trio, . . . . From Guillaume Tell. . . » . - Rossini. 
Sig. MARALTI, Mons. MASSOL, and Mons. ZELGER. 
Aria,. . .°‘, “Il mio tesoro,” from Don Giovaani . Mozart. 
Signor MARIO. 
Solo,. . . . Vuommw .. . «. Mons. SAINTON. 
Aria, “Elena o tu,’ . From La Donnadel Lago, . Rossini, 
Mademoiselle de MERIC, 4 
Madrigal, . * Down in a Flowery Vale,” . . . Festa. 
By THE CHORUS. 
Duo, . ‘O amor di Patria.” From Masaniello, . . Auber. 
Signor TAMBERLIK and Mons. MASSOL. 
Overture, . . . $ . » “Zampa,” . , » « » Herold. 


a 


Conductor, « «+ 


Prices of Admission :—Boxes, £1 11s. 6d. ; £2 2s.; £2 12s. 6d., and £3 3s, 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s. 6d. Pit, 5s. Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. 
Amphitheatre, 2s, 
The Concert will commence at Two o’clock precisely. 


Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, corner of Bow Street and Hart Street, Covent Garden, which ig opert 
from Ten till Five; and at the principal Libraries, 


Mr, COSTA, 
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HER MAJESTY’S'’ THEATRE. 


Second Grand Classical, Dramatic, ‘Concerted, 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
Will take place on 


MONDAY MORNING, MAY 27rx, 1850, 


on which occasion the following eminent Artistes will appear :— 


Mapame SONTAG, 
Manr1z. PARODI, Miss CATHERINE HAYES, 
Mapamsz GIULIANI, Mapirz. IDA BERTRAND, 


. MapAME FRBZZOLINI 
Stenorr-BAUCARDE, CALZOLARI, SIMS REEVES,| 
COLETTI, BELLETTI, F. LABLACHE, anp LABLACHE, 

SUPPORTED BY Bg 


All the Instrumental and Choral Resources of the Theatre. 
In addition to which the valuable assistance of 


M. THALBERG 
has been secured. 


Thé whole under the Direction of Mr. BALFR. © 


Amongst other Novelties, 
Madame SONTAG 
will sing 
“LET THE BRIGHT SERAPH IM,” 
.. With Trumpet Obligato Accompaniment, by Mr. Zeiss. 
, ‘ " THE ’ ; 
“| ABEGESANG,” 
from. MENDELSSOHN’S Cantata, 
“THE HYMN OF PRAISE,” 
and other Favorite Pieces, 
Madame FREZZOLINI 


will also appear at this Concert, and sing several favorite morceaux, and 
amongst others, the admired Russian Ballad, entitled, 


ZOLOVOI; ov, LE ROSSIGNOL. 
- Mr SIMS REEVES 
will repeat the celebrated 
“WAR SONG.’’ 
from “KING ARTHUR”—Purcell. 
The celebrated 
- TRIO FOR THREE “TENORS, 
will be also repeated by 
SIMS REEVES, and 
M. THALBERG 
will perform his celebrated Variations 
On AIRS from “L’ELISIR d’AMORE,”’ 


as exécuted by him withthe greatest success at the recent Concerts at the 
Grand Conservatoire at Paris, and other favourite Morceaux. 


Signori: BAUCARDB, CALZOLARI. 





PRICES OF. ADMISSION : 
Boxes, 2 Guineas; Pit Stalls, 12s, 6d.; Pit, 5s. 6d. ; 
j Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, Qs. 6d. 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of 


Phe Concert wiilcommence at Two o'clock precisely. 
Programmes, with full particulars, may be had at the Box Office. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
MADAME FREZZOLINIs 


At the SECOND GRAND CLASSICAL, DRAMATIC, CONCERTED, 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
MONDAY MORNING, May 27rn, 1850, 
Madame FREZZOLINI 


Will sing several favourite Morceaux, and amongst others the admired 
Russian Ballad, entitled, 


ZOLOVOI; ou, Le Rossignol. 











HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


MADAME SONTAG 


At the SECOND GRAND CLASSICAL, DRAMATIO, CONCERTED 
. MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, ay 
MONDAY MORNING, MAY 27th, 1850, 
Amongst other favorite Morceaux 
Madame SONTAG 
will sing HANDEL’s — 
“LET THE BRIGHT SERAPHIM,” 
With Trumpet Obligato Accompaniment, by Mr. Zrrss. 
THE 
“ LABEGESANG,” 
from MENDELSSOHN’s Cantata, 
“THE HYMN OF PRAISE,” 
and other Favourite ‘Pieces. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 
ON FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 2lsr, 


Under the immediate Patronage of . Her. Majesty THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, H.R. H. the. Duchess of Kent, and 


2 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess: of Cambridge. 
M*. BENEDICT begs respectfully to. announce that in 
compliance with the request of many of his Patrons, and in con- 
sequence of his not being able to find adequate accommodation for his 
Friends, he has made arrangements with the Director of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre to give his Annual Concert on the stage of the above Theatre ; on 
which occasion he will be re a by all the eminent artistes of that 
establishment, including — Madame Sontag, -Madame Frezzolini, Madlle. 
Parodi, Madame Giuliani, Madlle. Ida Bertrand, Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Signori Gardoni, Calzolari, Baucarde, Coletti, Belletti,, Lablache and F. 
Lablache, including the entire Chorus and full Orchestra. 

The Instrumental Department will comprise the most eminent talent then 
in London. Engagements with. several Continental artistes of celebrity are” 
pending, which will be duly announced ; and no exertion will be spared to 
render this entertainment worthy of the distinguished patronage it has 
hitherto enjoyed. ; 


Application for Boxes, &c., to be made at the principal libraries, music 


warehouses, the Box Office of Her Majesty’s. ‘Theatre, and of M. Benedict 
2, Manchester Square. ' 


MADAME VERDAVAINNE, 


prerseeee of the Pianoforte and Guitar, bas the honor to 
inform her Patrons, her Friends, and Pupils, that she resides, at 


No. 4, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Tuition at home and abroad. 











Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘““Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WILLIAM Sprencer JOHNSON St. Martin’s Lane, in .the, 


60, varish of 
St. Martin’s in a Fie in the County of Middlesex, w all communi- 
rr 





Pures, Bean Sect Soho} Allen, Warwick Late; Vicker Holywel Sires, 
‘ur n $ ie; 
and at ail Booksellers.—Saturday, May 18th, 1850, ‘ i Ag ; ¥ 
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